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THE TEXAS REVOLUTION 
DISTINGUISHED MEXICANS WHO TOOK PART IN THE REVOLUTION OF 


TEXAS, WITH GLANCES AT ITS EARLY EVENTS 


T may not be generally known that a few Mexicans of talent and 
standing, by identifying themselves with the cause of Texas in her 
early struggles, have acquired a place in the history of one of our 

States; and their names and characters may not be without interest to 
a portion of the public. Though they represented but a fraction of the 
population, which was politically insignificant, being mostly unenlight- 
ened, they may well be remembered more on account of personal traits 
and adventures than because of any potent influence which they 
exerted on the destinies of Texas. Among the strange re-appearances 
which occur in history, we find one in the fact that the first Vice Presi- 
dent, and one of the founders of the Republic of Texas, had been one 
of the founders also of the Mexican Republic. He assisted in framing 
thé constitutions of both, and at an earlier day had figured in the Span- 
ish Cortes of Madrid. It would not have seemed more singular (allow- 
ing it chronological possibility) if one of the authors of the act of 
settlement, which gave the crown of Great Britain to the House of 
Hanover, had turned up in our Continental Congress. 

Zavala, Navarro and Ruiz, who were members of the Convention 
of 1836, which declared the independence and framed the Constitution 
of Texas, are to be counted among the founders of that Republic, and 
consequently among the founders of the State of Texas. They were 
all Mexicans of respectable Spanish descent; and there was another 
leader of the same nativity and descent named Padilla, who, though his 
name is not found in the roll of the Convention, figured prominently 
during 1835 in the movements which originated that convocation. All 
four were men of superior or respectable talent, and the first two merit 
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a place in history; Zavala, from his whole political career, which began 
long before the Revolution of Texas, and Navarro for his patriotic suf- 
ferings and constancy after that event. The careers of the other two 
were less distinguished, and I shall have occasion to mention them only 
incidentally. Ruiz, a native of.San Antonio, had been a respectable 
office holder under the Mexican Government, and Padilla had held 
prominent positions in the Government of the State. He was born I 
think at Saltillo, then the capital of Coahuila and Texas. 

Don Lorenzo de Zavala was born at Merida, in Yucatan, in 1789. 
His mind was early turned to political speculations. In 1809, when he 
left college, there being no press in Yucatan, he formed an association 
of liberals, with the view of disseminating his principles by reading his 
manuscript essays to the members. Two years after he established the 
first political newspaper which ever appeared in the province. In 1814 
he was elected a deputy from Yucatan to the Spanish Cortes; but when 
he was about to embark for Europe, a decree of Ferdinand VII. 
arrived, annulling the Spanish Constitution of 1812, and proscribing its 
known and zealous supporters. Zavala, being unmistakably one of 
these, was arrested, fettered and imprisoned in the Castle of San Juan 
de Ulloa, at Vera Cruz, where he remained over three years. During 
this time he succeeded in obtaining books, and lightened the hours of 
confinement by studying medicine, in which he made himself proficient. 
On being liberated in 1818, he returned to Yucatan, and found himself 
destitute under the process of official pillage which had followed pro- 
scription, and now his prison studies brought him the means of sub- 
sistence. He maintained himself for some time by the successful 
practice of medicine. 

The Spanish Constitution being at length for a short time reestab- 
lished, he was again in 1820 elected a deputy to the Cortes, and took his 
seat in that body in September of that year. He was the most zealous 
advocate of the rights of Spanish America, and proposed to the Cortes 
a plan for a separate parliamentary administration for Mexico. Soon 
after the news of the revolution of Iguala, in that country, arrived at 
Madrid. It was the rising effected by Iturbide at the head of a portion 
of the native Royalist forces of Mexico, which he had brought over to 
sustain him; and the first plan which he offered to his country and to 
Spain was a separate constitutional monarchy, under the same sover- 
eign. This coincided with the views which Zavala had already 
offered, and appeared to comprehend as much independence as was 
attainable. He accordingly urged on the Cortes the acceptance of the 
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offer, but it was rejected with scorn. This soon led to the entire sepa- 
ration of Mexico from the mother country, which proved to be far 
more easy of accomplishment than was then apprehended in Spain; for 
the native Royalist troops in Mexico turned over in mass to Iturbide, 
and they outnumbered the European regiments too greatly to leave 
any hope of successful resistance to the latter. Iturbide’s offer to 
Ferdinand, which was afterwards modified into a similar offer to Don 
Carlos, was a sham, by which he beguiled his Spanish supporters in 
Mexico till strong enough to throw off the mask, when he took to him- 
self what he had proffered to the Bourbons, and was proclaimed by his 
army Emperor of Mexico. 

Before this result had come, however, the position of Zavala had 
become such that his continuance in Madrid was neither desirable nor 
prudent. He left there, and went by way of Paris to London, whence 
he addressed the Spanish American deputies who remained in Madrid 
an able and lucid political note, which has been looked upon as a stand- 
ard declaration of the rights of the Mexican people. He returned to 
Yucatan in 1822. The independence of Mexico was now defacto estab- 
lished, and he was elected to the first Mexican Congress called by Itur- 
bide, and was deputed from that body to a National Junta, chosen to 
deliberate on national affairs during recess. In that body he organized 
an opposition to the imperial usurpation of Iturbide, which eventually 
aided in effecting its fall. 

Iturbide, who had shown great daring and ability in the attainment 
of power, evinced no capacity for keeping it, and fell as rapidly as he 
had risen. After he was deposed and banished, Zavala was in 1823 
elected to the convention which formed the Federal Constitution of 
Mexico, known as that of 1824, and he was president of that assembly 
when the above instrument was signed. We then find him successively 
a Senator in the first Constitutional Congress and Governor of the 
State of Mexico. In 1828, while he was still in the latter office, the 
animosity of parties rose to a height which it was plain could end only 
in bloodshed. The Liberals were apprehensive of Spanish influence 
and monarchical tendencies, while their opponents were no less fearful 
of the disorders and proscriptions incident to popular sway, of which 
latter the recent arbitrary banishment of the Spanish residents had given 
a foretaste. Well-meaning men partook of the ultra views of the popu- 
lar party, believing that violence alone could crush the influence they 
dreaded, while a large number of designing aspirants on both sides 
sought to drive matters to extremity, in the hope of working out their 
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own advancement. In such a state of affairs a man so prominent and 
zealous as Zavala could not fail to be drawn into the vortex. He was 
not only strongly attached to the Federal system, but rather a Red Re- 
publican in his views, deeming inferiority of race and intelligence not 
wholly incompatible with safe democracy. A presidential election, 
which it was alleged the conservatives had brought about for their can- 
didate by bribery and corruption, and which perhaps they really had, 
received the forms of legalization, but was annulled by their opponents 
with force of arms. It would probably have been difficult to ferret out 
all the corruption on both sides, and ascertain which was heaviest; but 
it would have been well for Mexico had the legalized side of fraud been 
allowed to pass. The success of the Liberals inaugurated that course 
of periodical revolution which has ever since become chronic in that 
wretched country. The City of Mexico, on being taken by the insur- 
gents, was plundered by the soldiery and the mob, and although order 
was soon restored, the example of this first outbreak under the Repub- 
lic has had the most fatal effects. Zavala took a leading part in this 
revolt, and his enemies have even charged him with encouraging the 
worst disorders which ensued; but as such calamities never fail to 
beget calumny, the charge ought to be received with caution. In 
going into the movement I believe he was actuated by sincere views of 
what the necessities of the country demanded, and it is to be hoped 
that the heat of revolutionary conflict and the contagion of disorder 
did not hurry him into steps which in cooler moments he would have 
shrunk from. 

These events occurred early in 1829, during a part of which Zavala 
filled the office of Minister of Finance under the administration of 
Guerrero. Towards the close of the year he was appointed Minister 
to Rome; but a new revolution prevented him from proceeding on 
that mission. President Guerrero was deposed by Bustamente, and 
subsequently executed. Zavala was for a time imprisoned ; but being 
subsequently released, made, in 1830, a visit to the United States and 
Europe. While abroad he wrote an historical work, entitled Anz Essay 
on the Revolutions of Mexico. The style of it is lively and entertaining ; 
but it seems to have been penned too hastily to admit of the accuracy 
which history demands. 

In 1833, new revolutions having brought again into power the party 
to which he belonged, he returned to Mexico, and was for a short time 
Minister of Foreign Relations, while Pedraza was President. During 
the same year he was simultaneously elected a representative from 
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Yucatan, and Governor of the State of Mexico, which latter office he 
accepted for the second time. He filled it during the season of cholera, 
when his scientific as well as his administrative ability were of great 
service to the public. In Toluca, the capital of the State, there is a 
street called by his name to commemorate his exertions in the cause 
of humanity during that time of pestilence. 

In 1834, during Santa Ana’s first Presidency, he was appointed 
Minister Plenipotentiary to France. While on that mission, the last 
office he filled under the Mexican Government, he published a 
book of travels in the United States. I have never seen the work, but 
I am told that his reflections on our institutions, and his speculations on 
the future destinies of Mexico, show great sagacity and depth ; and that 
among the latter are surmises of the eventua! annexation of Mexico to 
the United States. 

Zavala had not been many months in Paris when the news arrived 
there that Santa Ana had consummated the usurpation he had long 
contemplated by subverting the Constitution of 1824, and making 
himself the head of a Central Government, with dictatorial powers. 
Zavala immediately sent home his resignation, accompanied by a protest, 
in which he denounced Santa Ana in the most indignant terms. He 
was ordered by Santa Ana to return home; but he had in effect 
renounced his allegiance to the then Government when he gave up his 
mission, the same as he had done his allegiance to Spain when he left 
his seat in the Cortes. He soon left Europe, and after another visit to 
the United States, repaired to Texas, the only part of Mexico which bid 
fair to hold out against Santa Ana’s usurpation. The hope of aiding in 
resisting it was the only motive which drew him thither; for though he 
owned some lands in that province, their extent and value was too 
inconsiderable to create any interested object in the course he took. 

Texas was often, for want of a better term, called a province while 
under the Mexican Federation, and I use that word as meaning a 
topographical section. There never was a Mexican State of Texas, 
though this is often implied by the misuse of terms; and the revolt of 
Texas against Mexico has no analogy with the secession of one of our 
States on the plea of sovereignty. In former times I often met with 
silly editorials in which that analogy was assumed, with much unmean- 
ing twaddle about the original compact of the Mexican States. There 
never was such a compact; for the Mexican States were made by the 
nation, not the nation by the States, as in our case. When those 
States were formed, two adjoining sections, which had been under the 
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Spanish Government, the provinces of Coahuila and Texas, were united in 
one State, and the old names were combined in its designation to indicate 
a design of erecting Texas into a separate State whenever the increase of 
population should justify it. The seat of Government of the double- 
named State was remote from Texas, being at Saltillo, which had been 
of old the chief city of the Spanish province of Coahuila. 

Though Texas, when Zavala arrived there, had not yielded to the 
Central Government, she was not yet in arms. The party decidedly re- 
solved on resistance was but small, and its leaders met with much opposi- 
tion in their efforts to rouse the couutry. In no part of Mexico was the 
change in the form of Government so undesirable as in Texas, wherea dif- 
ference of race and language from the rest of the country more forcibly 
called for home rule and local laws; yet as revolt would have to encounter 
terrible odds, the change would perhaps have been eventually submitted 
to if Mexico had refrained from seeking to enforce it by arms. General 
Stephen F. Austin had been arrested in the city of Mexico on some 
vague charge or suspicion, and had been held there in confinement for 
several months ; but as there still seemed to both sides some prospect of 
averting hostilities, he was now released, that he might aid in concilia- 
tion ; but as his return was soon followed by the arrival of troops, he 
had to take the opposite course. 

The arrival of Zavala in Texas, where he was received with much 
cordiality, tended greatly to prevent an adjustment, not so much from 
any direct influence he could exert upon the inhabitants of Texas, as 
from the adverse influence which the Government attributed to him, and 
supposed he would there exert. The Government of Mexico always 
overrated what was Mexican; this identification of Texas with Zavala 
put an end to their conciliatory steps, and they demanded that this 
enemy of Santa Ana should be given up. This of course was refused. 

In the meantime the leaders of the war party had, after much 
exertion, suceeded in procuring the call of what was termed a Consulta- 
tion. That name, in preference to Convention, was suggested by some of 
the more moderate of those who came into the measure, as being likely 
to seem less defiant towards the Government, and was adopted by 
the rest. The body was to consist of delegates from the several 
municipalities, and their business was to consult and deliberate on 
public affairs ; but before it could meet the province was roused by the 
arrival of a Mexican brigade under General Cos; he occupied San 
Antonio, with the intent of moving upon the Anglo-American colonies of 
Texas ; and it was well known that a part of his programme was a general 
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disarmment of the population. In most cases it would be absurd for the 
inhabitants of a still peaceful district to view as invasion the entrance of 
troops of the Government they are not quite unwilling to acknowledge; 
but the situation and experience of the people of Texas justified them in 
such a view at this juncture. They had joined themselves to a nation 
which, after a trial of some years, seemed to appreciate political rights 
too little to deem them worth defending, a nation whose authorities 
could not be trusted, and whose Government was liable to change with 
the wind. They had to choose between using their arms and giving them 
up ; and it was a fair case of resistance for self preservation. Whatever 
motives the leaders may have entertained, this was the feeling which 
actuated the masses of Texas when they took up arms against Mexico. 
The originators of the consultation did not create revolt. Had no such 
body been called, the approach of Mexican troops would have caused 
an armed uprising. Had no troops entered Texas the consultation, I 
believe, would have peacefully adjourned after making an earnest remon- 
strance against the measures they deprecated, and offering a plan for 
the administration of their province. 

As it was, armed forces assembled by the spontaneous action of the 
people, and after they were organized by election, they moved on San 
Antonio, where Cos was besieged by an army of raw levies, as Howe 
had been in Boston, and with a like result. General Austin, who had 
come as a pacificator, and clung to the hope of peace even after the 
uprising begun, soon felt compelled to take part in it, and as he was the 
only one who could unite the factions in camp, was elected to the com- 
mand of the forces. Though he commenced the siege of San Antonio, 
“he was, before it ended, called away from his command fora mis- 
sion to the United States. Many of the members elect of the Consulta- 
tion were brought together by mustering in arms with their neighbors, 
and when a sufficient number had thus met, they adjourned to San Fél- 
ipe, and being there joined by others from their homes, the Consultation 
was organized, and proceeded to act as a Convention. Most of the 
members, as well as a large majority of the inhabitants, did not yet con- 
template the final separation from Mexico, which necessity ere long 
forced upon them; for notwithstanding the disastrous failure which the 
great State of Zacatecas had made in resisting usurpation, it was still 
hoped that the example of Texas would reawaken revolt in other parts 
of Mexico. The stand taken by the Consultation and its supporters 
was for the Constitution of 1824, and their war cry was “ Federacion.” 

{n accordance with this, the flag they adopted was merely a modifica- 
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tion of the old one. The Mexican banner is a tri-color of perpendicular 
stripes, red, white and green, with the national eagle in the middle 
white stripe. That of the insurgents bore the number 1824 in the place 
of the eagle. 

The Consultation proceeded to form a Provisional Government, con- 
sisting of a Governor and Council, and invited other sections of Mex- 
ico to join their uprising. Having taken these and other needful steps, 
and provided for the election and assembling of a new Convention dur- 
ing the following spring, the Consultation adjourned. The Provisional 
Governor chosen was Henry Smith, one of the early settlers of Austin’s 
colony, and a patriot of more zeal than tact. Zavala and Padilla were 
members of the Consultation, and the latter was chosen a member of 
the Council, whose sessions were to be permanent. 

An eventful and critical recess occurred between the sittings of the 
Consultation and Convention, the latter of which met at Washington 
on the Brazos onthe ist of March, 1836. The siege of San Antonio 
had been successful; General Cos, having capitulated, was permitted to 
withdraw his forces from Texas under a parole, which in a few months 
was basely broken. No central troops then remained in the province ; 
yet no response to the voice of revolt came from the interior of Mexico. 
On the contrary, all other parts of the central Republic either con- 
tinued inertly submissive, or were zealous in seconding the usurper’s 
plans to crush the alien rebels, and for this extensive preparations were 
in movement. The Provisional Government of Texas, moreover, was 
virtually dead from dissension. The hard-headed Governor and fac- 
tious Council had deposed each other, and the public accepted their 
opposite decrees so far as to ignore the authority of both The care- 
less presumption, which early success often creates, was followed by 
panic, and anarchy looked invasion inertly in the face. Santa Ana, 
with a part of his forces, was already in San Antonio, and had invested 
the Alamo, while Urrea’s brigade was advancing on Fannin’s post at 
Goliad. The hostile army now within or entering Texas amounted to 
about 7,500 men, and the Texan forces at the Alamo and Goliad, all that 
were yet in arms, did not exceed 700 in number. All hope of coopera- 
tion in the interior had ceased, while the position which Texas occu- 
pied as a revolted province in a great measure shut out the hope of 
help from abroad. 

Such was the state of affairs when the Convention of Texas met. 
The time had come when the only course left was a formal and final 
separation from Mexico, and no deliberation was needed for reaching 
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that conclusion. On the 1st of March the Convention organized. On 
the 2d they declared the independence of the Republic of Texas. The 
declaration, drawn up under circumstances which often cause words to 
drown ideas, was a weak document, and would have been stronger had 
it said less. The substance of it might properly have been that the 
declarants had blundered into bad company, and would have to fight 
their way out of it or perish. 

That Convention was a motley assemblage, comprising men of the 
highest order of talent, with others, rude, ignorant, and narrow-minded, 
but none, I think, deficient in hard sense and shrewdness. Among them 
were Houston and Rusk, who afterwards figured so conspicuously, not 
only in Texas, but in the United States Senate, and were often men- 
tioned in connection with the Presidency. Two of the members of 
Spanish descent may be ranked among the superior class. There were 
two delegates from each municipality, a Spanish term which corresponds 
closely to the English word county. Zavala was from Harrisburgh, 
and had an Anglo-American Constituency. San Antonio de Bexar was 
represented by Don Francisco Ruiz and Don Jose Antonio Navarro. I 
consider the latter as morally and intellectually superior to the rest of 
the Spanish-American group, and equal to any man in the assemblage, 
though fortune never pushed him into the prominence which some of 
them reached. The Texans of Mexican blood had been naturally the 
last to be reconciled to the idea of Independence; but necessity now 
preached too strongly to be withstood. Zavala, a man of revolutions, 
now went readily into the movement. So, I think, did Padilla, an old 
Saltillo politician, who readily appreciated political needs. Though 
not a member he was present. Ruiz was a man of large mind, given to 
political speculation, and having long viewed the Mexican Republic as 
a failure, fostered a hope that he might live to see his own. section 
annexed to the United States. Independence, as a step that way, was 
welcome to him; but Navarro, probably the most deeply conscientious 
of the group, felt a painful shrinking from a step which he knew to be 
needful. Though his will was brought over, the pang of severing national 
allegiance unnerved him for the act, till Ruiz took him by the arm and 
led him to the desk where the instrument awaited his signature. He 
signed it, and felt that the first plunge which puts an end to all shrinking 
was over. From that moment he never swerved from the obligation he 
then incurred. Ruiz was by several years the senior of Navarro, and 
did not, I think, live to the end of that year. Padilla died two or three 
years later, but did not again take part in political affairs. The three 
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last named of the Dons had to speak through an interpreter, but Zavala 
was able to express himself with some fluency in English, and in the 
debates showed much of the sagacity of a statesman, though his ideas 
were cast in the mould of the Latin instead of the Saxon race. Though 
well appreciated, his words of course could not there carry the weight 
they had done of yore, when he rolled out his Castilian periods to those 
who shared his nativity of language ; and it must at times have occurred 
to him with half sad, and half comic effect, how oddly history can 
repeat herself, when he compared his labors of 1824 and 1836, and 
contrasted the convention which assembled in the palace of an old 
stately city, and the more pompous assemblage at Madrid, with the knot 
of frontier leaders who gathered at a shabby frame building in a hamlet 
of log cabins. Zavala, who was not wholly free from the pedantry of a 
doctrinaire, was addicted to citing ancient examples more often than was 
entertaining to men of log-cabin education, or than suited to those more 
intent on business than edification. On one occasion, rather late in the 
session, when he commenced his speech with, “A Roman once said,” 
Rusk was moved to interrupt him, and exclaimed, “ We had better think 
about the live Mexicans instead of the dead Romans, and finish up our 
work in time for one good sleep before we have to run.” 

One of the most gifted men and pestilent disturbers of that 
Convention was a namesake, whose cognomen every old North Caro- 
linian will remember, a name which for a time introduced a new word 
into our language, a man of singular adventures and unique deeds of 
violence, one in whom unusual powers of brain and tongue were 
perverted by evil impulses, which brought him to a tragic end in his 
prime. His disorganizing propensities proved a serious bar to business, 
till Rusk checked him, in the only way which with him was effective. 
Immediately after the declaration of Independence, the Convention had 
entered upon the hurried formation of a Constitution for the new 
Republic, and concluded their work on the 17th. That instrument 
provided for a provisional President and Vice President, for the first 
year to be chosen by the Convention—their successors to be elected by 
the people; and so soon as the Constitution was finished, David G. 
Burnet, a native of New Jersey, and an old resident of Texas, was 
chosen President, and Lorenzo de Zavala, Vice President. Although 
the latter was almost a stranger to the Convention and its constitu- 
ents, his standing as the most zealous and distinguished advocate of 
Republican principles in Mexico, and the sacrifice he had made of high 
position in that country, to share the doubtful fortunes of Texas, 
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demanded this tribute of respect and gratitude. The Convention 
wished also to show to the world that the cause they sustained was not 
a war of races, but a contest based on principle. The executive branch 
of the Government being installed, the Convention adjourned to Harris- 
burgh. That adjournment was a flight and dispersion, perhaps without 
the one good sleep which Rusk had coveted. Some of the delegates 
hastened to Houston’s camp, and others to their homes to place their 
families in safety, for the whole population, save what was in the army, 
was in flight ; and the army itself in retreat. 

On the sixth day of the session General Houston had left the Con- 
vention to take command of the few volunteers who were mustering at 
Gonsales. On that day the Alamo fell with its last defender, and on 
the next a body of invaders, far outnumbering Houston’s meagre band, 
moved on Gonsales, whence he retired in haste, after a rather needless 
burning of the village, an example which the enemy thereafter took up. 
Three days after the close of the session Fannin and his command 
surrendered, and were soon after massacred. Though Houston’s force 
had considerably increased, he felt compelled to retreat successively 
across the Colorado and the Brazos, leaving behind a panic which emptied 
every house, and sent the inmates flying towards the Sabine and Gal- 
veston Island. The President, Vice President and Cabinet reassembled 
at Harrisburg, near which Burnet and Zavala had their homes; but the 
enemy’s approach soon drove them to the aforesaid coast island, where 
a crowd of fugitives of all ages and sexes had taken refuge, and were 
bivouacked, for the island had till then been almost uninhabited. Fam- 
ine and the sea were before that multitude, and the sword behind it; 
’ and in a few days the anxiety which reigned among them was intensified 
by the booming of cannon, which faintly reached them from the main- 
land. It seemed like the forerunner of doom; but soon a messenger 
boat came, and mystery and dread at once vanished. 


‘*O stunning joy, when hope had fled 
Our cause had risen from the dead,” 


The battle of San Jacinto had been fought, and invasion crushed at one 
blow—by what seemed the last blow of despair ; and the captive usurper 
was a suppliant for his life. Exultation, whose intensity cannot be 
realized, now succeeded to flight and dismay. 

The President and other members of the new Government immedi- 
ately repaired to Houston's camp, near the field of San Jacinto; and 
there Zavala had an interview with his former friend and more recent 
enemy, Santa Ana. The latter, who knew that the sword of justice 
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hung over him by a hair, was keenly alive to every chance which offered 
of moving any influence in his favor, and sought, in the insinuating way 
he knew so well how to exercise, to appeal to the generosity of the 
exile. Zavala sternly replied: “ You have not only subverted the liber- 
ties of my country and butchered my new friends, but have sought to 
destroy me, and have pursued me almost to my own door in the land of 
my exile. I am not the man whom you can expect to plead for you.” 
I have always viewed the sparing of Santa Ana, from unmanly motives 
of policy, as a bartering of justice, which brought no compensating 
return ; and though Zavala was not a bloodthirsty man, I believe Texas 
would have escaped that reproach, had the fate of the felon chief 
depended on him. 

But though Zavala, I think, never favored the design of making 
Santa Ana available as a medium for negotiation, | am told that he was 
willing to make his captured officers and men available, if it could be 
done, as a military resource for securing the independence of Texas and 
retrieving his own fortunes in Mexico. I have heard that about this time 
he entertained a vague plan of this nature; but nothing came of it. It 
was impracticable in itself, and received no countenance from the Goy- 
ernment of Texas. Many of Zavala’s friends in his new adopted country 
were also much displeased to find that he could still entertain any 
political aspirations looking to the land of his birth; but I am confident 
that those dreams, of which he spake openly and freely, did not contem- 
plate aught which would involve a betrayal of the cause he had 
espoused ; but that he looked forward to a time of peace and intimate 
relations, but not of political reunion between Mexico and Texas. He 
must have known that the day for that was forever past. 

The time, however, was near when all visions of an earthly future 
for Lorenzo de Zavala were to cease. The autumn of 1836 proved to be 
a very sickly season in Texas, and the severe mental trials he had lately 
undergone may have impaired his vital forces. He did not outlive his 
term of Vice-Presidency, but sickened and died at his home near Harris- 
burgh, on the 25th of November, 1836. His death was followed in 
about six weeks by that of General Austin. Zavala had been twice 
married, and left a widow, an American lady, who may be still living in 
Texas. A son by his first marriage, already grown up, came with the 
father to his adopted country, and distinguished himself in the battle of 
San Jacinto. 

Zavala, though a man of talent, energy and resource, and in many 
hings of deep discernment, was too much of a doctrinaire and visionary 
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to have made a first class, practical statesman. Like many other ultra 
Democrats of a reddish tendency, he combined with that trait some 
vague idea of a head which, in certain straits and contingencies, might 
exercise dictatorial powers; and he never fully appreciated the Anglo- 
American conception of wholly distinet and independent functions in the 
legislative, executive and judicial departments, without a head over all; 
yet the sincerity of his zeal as a friend of human liberty and progress 
cannot be doubted, and in any good cause his aid in conjunction with 
men of more sober intellect would always have been valuable. The fact 
that he had for over three years trod the dungeon stones of San Juan 
de Ulloa as a suffering friend of liberty, would entitle him to our ven- 
eration, had there been nothing else in his history to claim it. 

The story of the birth of that short-lived nation—the Republic of 
Texas—which I have endeavored briefly to relate, considering the 
shortness of time and the limited numbers involved, contains a big vol- 
ume of the romance of history ; of that kind of romance which com- 
bines farce with tragedy. In going through it we are continually 
stepping from the sublime to the ridiculous. The defiance of a nation 
of 8,000,000 by a province containing 20,000 souls seemed a piece of 
farcical presumption, and the Provisional Governor Henry Smith made 
it seem more so by a silly threat in his inaugural to carry his conquests 
to the walls of Mexico; and this bravado was uttered when Texas was 
anxious to conciliate the liberal element of Mexico. The revolt would 
have been an atrocious farce had it failed; but eventual success con- 
verted the defiance into a sublime act of daring. 

The successful siege of San Antonio, where a well-appointed Mex- 
‘ ican army capitulated to a horde of rustics and bear hunters, com- 
manded by men who had never set a squadron in the field, is sublime 
enough to contrast farcically with the supineness which a few months 
after made no efficient preparation or timely muster against invasion, 
and with the panic and flight which left the country untenanted. The 
Convention of Washington met, we may say, within the enemy’s reach, 
for a forced march of dragoons could have surprised them; and there 
they declared the independence of a country, whose inhabitants were 
flying from their homes, apparently forever, and framed a constitution 
for a Republic, which to all appearance would in a month be inhabited 
only by the invaders; and as soon as the constitution was signed the 
framers dropped their pens, and fled from an approaching enemy. In 
all this the sublime and ridiculous are so mixed up that we cannot sep- 
arate them. When the Convention met, about seven hundred soldiers 
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stood between them and over seven thousand invaders. In six days near 
a third of those defenders were slain, each man fighting till his last 
breath ; and a few days after the flight of the lawgivers the remainder of 
the seven hundred were butchered in cold blood by the perfidy of their 
captors. There was no farce in this, nor in the eleventh-hour victory, 
which plucked up the drowning honor of Texas by the locks. The 
sparing of Santa Ana, the butcher of Goliad, would have been sublime 
had not its motive made it contemptible. It was done to obtain from 
him an order of retreat to his forces still in the field—an order from a 
captive chief, whom they were no longer bound to obey, and for a 
movement they would have made in more haste, and under no protec- 
tion of truce, had no such order been issued. They were so demoral- 
ized that half their number could have routed them, and now, with the 
return of fugitive Texans, a number almost equal to that of the re- 
maining invaders could ina few days have been mustered. The assassin 
ought not to have been left to die in his bed and in his dotage after 
thirty more years of mischief. Had he been shot, and Filisoli, his second 
in command, been attacked by the exulting victors, not many of the 
soldiers of the latter, nor any of his cannon or baggage, would have 
recrossed the Rio Grande. 

The campaign of 1836 in Texas exhibited in the space of little more 
than forty days an epitome of the vicissitudes to which a nation may 
be subjected in a long and desolating, but finally triumphant war of 
defense. There was defeat, surrender and wholesale massacre ; storm- 
ing of ramparts and putting to the sword of defenders ; a track of fire 
and rapine; forsaken homes, leaving league after league of country 
unpeopled; a squalid and destitute horde of fugitives, before whom 
famine and pestilence yawned—and all this condensed into a space of 
time that seems prescribed by the rule of dramatic unity. Then the scene 
changes, as if by the working of high dramatic art, and in comes a victory 
as sudden and rapid, but not as bloodless, as if wrought by the mimic 
combat of the stage—a wide slaughter, almost without loss to the vic- 
tors, with all the triumph that stage effect could ask to grace the last act 
of the play. It ends with a grand tableau, in which the head of a nation 
bows as a captive to the rebel chief, whose execution he had a few days 
before been expecting soon to decree. What a mercv that the shifting 
scenes passed so rapidly, with a loss of life so light compared with the 
weight of vicissitude, and ended before famine and pestilence had time 
to enter upon the stage; yet this immunity makes it all seem the more 
dramatic and unreal. The direct victims of the sword probably did 
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not exceed eight hundred on the part of the victors, and fifteen hundred 
on that of the vanquished, yet the fruit of victory was a domain as 
wide as an extensive kingdom in the old world. Here again tragedy 
takes on a farcical aspect. 

The Constitution of the Republic of Texas, the throes of whose 
birth I have described, had as a document a singular history which is 
not generally known. About eight years after it was framed I heard 
from Mr. Henry Smith, the ex-Provisional Governor, some casual 
remarks in regard to that instrument. ‘There is something,” said he, 
“about that constitution which I cannot comprehend. I was present 
when it was framed, and watched its formation closely all through, and 
[ am certain there were some good things put into it which I cannot 
find there now.” Another gentleman, who had been an attendant on 
the Convention, told me at a still later day that had not the break up 
and flight from Washington occurred so soon, he would have been the 
first incumbent of an office which he named. “ But,” said I, “there is 
no such office provided for in the Constitution.” After a moment’s 
reflection he replied: “ } do not remember to have seen it in the present 
printed form, but I am confident there was such a provision in the orig- 
inal.” I was puzzled by the remarks of both, and it was not until some 
years later that the mystery was explained to me, as a piece of secret 
history, related by Dr. Miller, a gentleman who was prominent in the 
affairs of Texas both before and after the Revolution. When victory 
enabled the new Government to get into working order, the Constitu- 
tion, that is, the enrolled form of it, which bore the signatures of the 
framers, could not be found, and there was no complete or connected 
- copy. There had been a scattering of everything, and it could not then 
be ascertained who had taken charge of the instrument. The time was 
near when it ought to be submitted to the people for acceptance, but 
there was no Constitution to offer them; yet one must be had; the 
executive tub would not hold the little authority it had, if the public 
should discover that its bottom had dropped out. To call a new con- 
vention would stave the tub outright, and there was no knowing what 
mischief such a body might do, when there was no fear of the sword to 
keep them at their legitimate work. People returning to devasted 
fields, moreover, had more important work in hand than even constitu- 
tion making, as Houston seems to have thought when he announced his 
late victory. His proclamation which gave the news ended with, “ Let 
the people plant corn.” In this strait of the Government the only 
resource that offered was that adopted by Tom Pipes, a nautical charac- 
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ter in one of Smollet’s novels. His master had entrusted him with a 


love letter, which the bearer put into his shoe as safer than his pocket, 
and wore it out before suspecting the danger. Being anxious to fulfill 
his duty without confessing his carelessness, he employed a village 
schoolmaster to write another letter in place of that destroyed. One or 
more persons connected with the Convention had preserved rough 
draughts of contitutional sections, the papers by which they had been 
introduced, or from which they had been enrolled. This data was not 
complete, but the President and others remembered the substance of 
other sections which could not be found in writing. One of the best 
lawyers in Texas was employed to put all these written and remem- 
bered fragments together in fitting order and connection. Thus a con- 
stitution was made out, and this substitute was submitted to the people, 
and ratified by a popular vote. Not long after its acceptance the orig- 
inal document, like Hilkiah’s book of the law, turned up. Here was a 
new dilemma. A tub with two bottoms might be as embarrassing as one 
with none; and lest the question should be raised which was the true con- 
stitution, that made by the Convention, or that ratified by the people, it was 
thought safest to consign the former to oblivion. It was accordingly 
sealed up and laid away among the secret archives of the Government 
of Texas, where it may still remain, if it escaped a burning of records 
which occurred some twenty years ago. The work above referred to 
ought not to be classed among the pious frauds which really devout 
men in early days occasionally committed. The fabricators aimed at 
reproducing the same constitution which had already been made, and 
were more nearly successful than Tom Piper’s pedagogue. There was 
no new matter forged, and very little of the old left out. Their pa- 
triotic fabrication must have been carried through with great secrecy ; 
for it was long unknown to those most likely to have discovered it. 
Hard-headed Henry Smith probably went to his grave in California 
without any solving of the mystery he complained of. 

I return to what was the leading object of this article, that of giv- 
ing a sketch of the most prominent of the Mexican citizens who took 
part in the Revolution of Texas. 

Don Jose Antonio Navarro, whose course in the Convention I have 
already briefly mentioned, was born at San Antonio, Texas, in 1796. 
His father, though of Spanish paternity, was by birth a townsman of the 
great Napoleon, being a native of Ajaccio, in the island of Corsica. 
The grand-father of Jose Antonio Navarro was a Spanish army officer, 
who, after marrying a Corsican lady of Ajaccio, took up his abode 
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there for some years, and then removed with his family to Mexico, and 
established himself at San Antonio. The Corsican element in Navar- 
ro’s ancestry has been commemorated by a local name. A county in 
Texas called Navarro has a county seat named Corsicana. 

In 1811, while Navarro’s father was living, and the Mexican war of 
Independence was in progress, a small auxiliary force was raised in the 
United States with the view of aiding the insurgents, and planting the 
banner of revolt in Texas, to which the rising had not yet extended. 
The expedition was at first sucessful; it was joined by a considerable 
nomber of the natives of the province, and the town of La Bahia (now 
called Goliad), and afterward that of San Antonio were taken. After 
some other successes, however, the insurgents were, in 1812, over- 
powered and totally defeated on the Medina, by a strong body of 
Royalist troops under General Arredondo. The larger portion of the 
troops and most of the subordinate officers of this force were native 
Mexicans; and among others of this class was a sprightly, knavish 
young cadet, about sixteen years of age, who was attached to the staff 
of the Spanish General. . He had just made his first essay in arms, in a 
province where, twenty-four years later, he was very near making his 
last. The name of that cadet was Antonio Lopez de Santa Ana. He 
became a guest of the Navarro family, when the victors, after the battle 
of the Medina, occupied San Antonio. Young Navarro, the subject of 
this sketch, was then absent from his home; and though they did not 
become personally acquainted, the guest came to know the other lad 
by character. The latter, being the pride of the family, was often 
mentioned as a youth of promising talents; and some of his letters and 

.essays were shown to the General and his officers. It is probable that 
the cadet at this time formed an opinion of Navarro’s abilities, which 
was of no advantage to him at a later period. Another thing occurred 
which had the same effect. The cadet was detected in a fraudulent act, 
which would have disgraced him had he suffered the justice which it was 
so often his luck to escape. Though the matter was hushed up, it was 
known to the Navarro family ; and Santa Ana, in his days of power, had 
no kind feeling for those who knew of that early stain. 

Jose Antonio Navarro was educated for an advocate, and though he 
never went into regular practice, was well read in the system of Civil 
Law which govern in Spain and Spanish countries. He was for some 
years a Commissioner for the granting of donation land titles to the 
settlers of DeWitt’s colony on the Guadaloupe; and it was, I think, while 

holding that office that he met with an accident which made him a 
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permanent cripple. He had the usual passion of Mexicans for skill 
in horsemanship, and in throwing the lasso; and while engaged one day 
in those exercises, his horse fell on him, and crushed his leg in such a 
way as left him with a stiff knee for the rest of his life. He served one or 
more sessions in the Legislature of Coahuila and Texas, and on the 2d of 
March, 1835, was elected to the Congress of Mexico; but owing to the rev- 
olutionary movements which followed he declined to take his seat, and on 
the same day of the following year he signed the declaration of inde- 
pendence of Texas. So soon as the Government of the new Republic 
went into operation he was elected to the Senate, and continued a 
member of that body as long as it existed, except during the interval 
when he was a prisoner in Mexico. 

The Mexican citizens of Texas who were loyal to the Republic often 
had their loyalty severely tried by the illiberal suspicions and rough 
bearing of the lower order of the Anglo-American element; and it was 
this, more than any normal tendency to disaffection, which drove 
Seguin from the flag under which he had fought so gallantly. In no peo- 
ple are race antipathies liable to be more bigoted and mean than in those 
of Anglo-Saxon blood; and of the under strata of that breed the low 
American is perhaps the worst sample. The Navarro family suffered a 
terrible blow from the hand of such a specimen. In revolutionary times 
families are liable to be divided, and brothers sometimes take opposite 
sides. Don Angel Navarro, a younger brother of Jose Antonio, 
adhered to the cause of Mexico, and was mustered into her service 
under a commission he held as a Captain of the Mexican Militia. But 
the brothers did not allow political difference to extinguish fraternal 
affection. Don Angel return to, or remained in Texas after the Mexican 
army retreated, and reported himself to General Albert Sidney Johnston, 
then in command; the same who, twenty-six years later, fell at Shiloh. 
Don Angel frankly owned that he was unable to take sides with Texas, and 
that he had served Mexico, and tendered to the General the surrender of 
his sword, willing, if required, to remain as a prisoner, or to go to the inte- 
rior of Mexico; but requesting that, if not incompatible with the General’s 
sense of duty, he might be permitted to remain, on the footing of an 
alien, and under parole, at San Antonio, where his relations lived. This 
soldierly candor could not fail to tell with such a man as Johnston, and 
he granted the request. Some month after this, and while the younger 
Navarro was domiciliated at San Antonio with his brothers, there came 
to that place a young American, named Tinsley—a Captain in the service 
of Texas. He may have been attached to a local garrison, but of that I 
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am not certain; but he was of that peculiar type of ruffianism which is 
bred only by “ the greatest nation on God’s earth.” As pretentious and 
swaggering as no one but a coward ought to be, yet without a white 
feather in his gaudy plumage; perfectly fearless, yet capable of the 
most cowardly acts, such as stabbing in the back a man whom he would 
not have shrunk from fronting openly. The peculiar position in which 
young Navarro stood towards Texas, could not fail to draw to him the 
attention of this bravo, who announced a determination to seek and find a 
feud with the Mexican. The latter, who did not wish to compromise his 
kindred, was guarded, but courteously unflinching in his deportment, 
and for a while, avoided the collision which the other sought. At 
length Tinsley took occasion to post up a pasquinade on the corner of 
the Navarro residence, with an announcement that he would chastise 
any one who should dare to take it down. It reflected, in scurrilous 
terms, on a person in whom young Navarro was supposed to feel an 
interest, and was, no doubt, put up as a decoy to a quarrel, and in the 
expectation that he would remove it. The first person of the family 
who saw the paper was the elder Navarro, then acting as a justice of 
the peace. He immediately removed it. The corner room of the 
dwelling, which had been fitted for a store, and was now used as an 
office by the Navarros, was soon after entered by Tinsley, who found 
no one there at the moment but the man he sought. The few words 
which passed between them—the last words of both—were heard, and a 
glimpse of the last struggle was caught, through the open door, by 


persons outside. “Did you take down that paper?” imperiously 
demanded Tinsley. “No,” replied Don Angel, “it was taken down by 
-my brother, the Justice of the Peace, in his official capacity.” “I believe 


you took it down yourself, or had it done,” said Tinsley, “ and I will 
chastise you, as I promised.” At this Navarro grasped his opponent 
and demanded: “Do you threaten me with the cowhide?” While he 
was repeating the question, Tinsley drew a pistol and shot Navarro 
through the chest. But the latter retained sufficient vitality to keep his 
hold till he drew a knife and buried the blade into the assassin’s breast. 
His grasp then relaxed, and Tinsley staggered out of the door, and to the 
other side of a narrow street. There he sank upona seat by the side of a 
shop door, and in another moment, fell dead tothe pavement. Navarro’s 
two brothers rushed to the office the moment they heard the pistol. 
The dying man was still on his feet, with his back against the counter. 
They spoke to him ; his eye seemed to recognize them, but he could no 
longer speak. They laid him gently down; but by the time they had 
put him into a recumbent posture, life was gone. 
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As soon as the news of the tragedy spread, Navarro’s friends and 
relations seized their arms and rushed to the spot where it had occurred, 
for they knew not what outrages might follow this opening scene. 
There were in the place a number of Americans of Tinsley’s type, 
though none perhaps who equalled him in its distinctive traits. They 
also came rushing in arms to the spot, and each group was followed by 
others, Mexicans and Americans, till the two half hostile elments of the 
population confronted each other. Had only one of the antagonists 
fallen, there would have been an attempt to avenge him, which would 
have brought on a frightful collision, bloody enough to leave the town 
half desolate; but when the fierce factions saw that the representatives 
of both lay dead within a few yards of each other, their excitement was 
chilled, and the more peaceful of both races found no difficulty in 
inducing them to disperse. The elder Navarro afterwards observed, 
that since one of the two combatants had to fall, it was amercy of Provi- 
dence that both died in the first encounter; for a survivor could not 
long have outlived what would have followed such a beginning, and 
the result would have been many deaths instead of two. The Navarros 
received the deep sympathy of the whole Anglo-American population 
of Texas, or at least of all whose sympathy was worth accepting, and 
they had enough discernment to know that a calamity, resulting indi- 
rectly from the contest in which they had taken sides, had no identity 
with the aims and principles of the cause of Texas. 

In 1841, during the administration of President Lamar, an ill- 
devised and unfortunate expedition against New Mexico was under- 
taken by the Government of Texas. A part of that province, lying east 
of the Rio Grande, was within the bounds claimed by Texas, but never 
yet held, and it was thought that as the claim of the Republic to the 
Rio Grande boundary could only be established by possession, an effort 
ought to be made to hold the country up to that line, at least on the 
upper portion of the river, where no dense population stood in the way 
of occupancy. The objection to the plan was that New Mexico, though 
nearer to the centre of Texas than to the centre of Mexico, was phys- 
ically more severed from the former country than from the latter. 
Hence it was more within the reach of Mexico than of Texas, and could 
be defended by the stronger power with less effort that it cost the 
weaker to assail it. The expedition was commanded by General Hugh 
McLeod, and was accompanied by two civil commissioners, entrusted 
with all the organizing powers which the President had authority to 
depute. Don Jose Antonio Navarro and Colonel Wm. G. Cooke were 
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appointed to that commission. The former accepted the appointment 
with misgiving, and only at the earnest solicitation of the President, 
who, as the expedition was destined to a province having a Mexican 
population, deemed it essential that the commission should have the aid 
of a Mexican citizen of Texas, who was a man of talent and character, 
as well as of Spanish legal education. Navarro was the only one who 
could be found completely filling those requisites, and he finally accepted 
the mission. He felt that in case of success he might prove a useful 
protector to a Mexican population brought suddenly under the military 
control of another race. 

The expedition, which marched b~ a route little known, and beset 
with unappreciated difficulties, had to fight with famine and toils and 
accidents of the way before it saw any other enemy than the Comanches ; 
and it finally entered New Mexico, so destitute and exhausted, that the 
only thing it could do to save life, was to surrender to a superior 
Mexican force. 

The prisoners were soon put on a march from Santa Fe to the city 
of Mexico. Their terms of capitulation entitled them to be treated as 
prisoners of war; a march of that immense length, much of it 
through a region almost of deserts, would necessarily involve no little 
hardship even under a merciful escort; but the treatment of the pris- 
oners depended mainly on the character of the officer who, for the time 
being, had charge of them ; and they were at times subjected to great 
brutality. One well-remembered case of this kind was that of a man 
named McAllister, a cripple, who was cut down by the officer of the 
guard because he lagged behind the march. Navarro, who wasas much 
‘a cripple, at times had to travel on foot, but was generally allowed 
means of transportation. 

During the early part of the march, and I think before it had got out 
of the bounds of New Mexico, an incident occurred, for which 
Navarro was then unjustly censured by his companions. The prisoners, 
ora portion of them, formed a conspiracy to rise on the guard and 
liberate themselves. They could perhaps have overcome the escort 
after some loss of life, as the Mier prisoners did two years later, but the 
result would have been the same, or worse. The Mier prisoners, after 
great sufferings, in seeking to make their way through a mountainous 
desert, were recaptured, and decimated by way of punishment. The 
Santa Fe prisoners, when the attempt was contemplated, were much 
farther from the frontier of Texas, and in a country more difficult to 
traverse. After a portion had perished, the rest would have been 
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recaptured, and probably have suffered a worse fate than decimation. 
Had the rising been effected, I doubt if any of them would ever again 
have seen Texas. As it was, most of them, after all their sufferings, 
came back. Whenthe plot was nearly ripe, one of the conspirators 
made it known to Navarro, through his driver, for he was at the time 
riding in a buggy drawn by two donkeys. Hesawata glance that it was 
probable death to them and certain death to him. Should the rising suc- 
ceed, the flight, owing to his condition, would have to leave him behind to 
take the brunt of resentment for their escape, and for the blood they would 
shed in effecting it; and if he were not knocked in the head during the 
melee, he would be sure to take that stroke of retaliation afterwards. He 
at once gave such intimation to the officer of the guard as led to an in- 
crease of vigilance, and the attempt at rising was prevented. About five 
years later I heard this affair related by one of the conspirators, an Irish- 
man, then a steamboat hand on Galveston Bay. Hespoke with much bit- 
terness of Navarro’s “blowing of the plot,” as he called it, but it took 
bul few words to convince him that the informer had saved all their 
lives; and he finally admitted that, “after all, the old man acted right.” 

The Santa Fe prisoners at length reached the city of Mexico, where 
Navarro was confined for same months, and then transferred to the 
Castle of San Juan de Ulloa, at Vera Cruz. Santa Ana, after repeated 
ups and downs, was again President of Mexico. He had never given 
up the hope of recovering Texas, though not anxious to enter it 
himself, and he now, for the first time, held in his power one of 
the signers of the Texan declaration of Independence, and the 
most odious then living, for he was the only survivor of the 
few who were Mexicans by birth, tongue and race. A few years 
before, this would have soon led to an execution for treason, and it was 
currently rumored in Mexico that Navarro would ere long suffer the 
death penalty ; but Santa Ana probably did not feel free to proceed in 
the same summary way as in the beginning. The independence of Texas 
had been acknowledged by one or more of the leading foreign govern- 
ments, and it was not advisable to shock the civilized world again with 
atrocities like those of 1836. Santa Ana, moreover, had come round, 
somewhat, to John Wilkes’ opinion, that a man may be put to a better 
use than hanging ; and if Navarro could not be made useful, his punish- 
ment, by endless imprisonment, would be more gratifying to the 
punisher than would his release by execution. After it was thought 
that Navarro’s fortitude had been sufficiently wrought on by rigorous 
confinement, and hints of a postponed trial for treason, it was intimated 
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to him that not only full pardon and liberty, but also rich reward were 
within his reach, if he would consent to earn them. He could have the 
rank of Brigadier-General in the Mexican army, or if he preferred civil life, 
the position of Collector of Customs at Vera Cruz, one of the most lucrative 
offices under that Government. All he had to do to secure this boom 
was to renounce his citizenship of Texas, recant the act he committed -in'' 
signing the declaration of Independence, consent to enter the Mexicat 

service, and do what he could to bring back Texas to her former 

allegiance. Santa Ana, who could not have well comprehended the 

nature of social and political elements in Texas, probably supposed that 

there, as in Mexico, each leading man could carry with him the votes 

and following of a considerable district, and that the chief who could 

secure the suport of those magnates could control the country. Having 

been from boyhood impressed with a belief of Navarro’s superior talent, 

and knowing the estimation in which he was held by the Mexican popu- 

lation of Texas, he no doubt greatly over-estimated the political influence 

which his captive could exert. Against the above offer stood, at best, 

the apparent alternative 6f imprisonment for life, two thousand miles 

away from family and friends. That offer, moreover, was an appeal to 

the sympathy of race against principle, made to one who had suffered 

by the struggle of principle against the collision of race. But Navarro 

knew where the highest duty was enthroned. Bonds and death were 

better than dishonor, and the offer was spurned. 

The weary months lagged on, and one year after another of impris- 
onment was completed. The Santa Fe prisoners, all save Navarro, 
were at length released as an act of grace. The same favor was then 
extended to those captured in 1842, during Woll’s raid on San Antonio, 
and then to those of the Mier expedition, after they had suffered decima- 
tion. Each of those bodies of prisoners, as well as I can recollect, 
endured a year more or less of captivity and were then dismissed, with 
a kind of contemptuous clemency, as insignificant; and Navarro was 
the only Texan prisoner that remained. Liberty could any day have 
been bought, but the price was not forthcoming. 

At length he was informed that liberty would be granted without any 
other pledge than that of remaining in Mexico, if he would but send for 
his family ; and that he should be liberated on those terms immediately 
on their arrival. He saw at once in this an insidious proposal, made 
with a view of gaining a new grasp for controlling him. He had met 
previous advances calmly but sternly; but this awakened a fierce 
outburst of passion. He denounced Santa Ana as the meanest of 
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oppressors, and said to the messenger that he would sooner rot in 
chains than listen to any offer the tyrant was capable of making. “He 
may destroy me,” said Navarro, “but he cannot deprive me of the 
respect of the brave and constant people with whom my lot is cast, and 
who will appreciate my loyalty and honor my memory.” 

These attempts to tamper with the loyalty of the captive were, I 
think, all made after he was transferred to Vera Cruz. The last one cer- 
tainly was. Withinthe castle of San Juan de Ulloa, along the foot of the 
eastern rampart, is a circuit of cells for prisoners, which open upon a 
paved walk. In one of those, which, as well as I recollect, was num- 
bered 51, Navarro was confined. Some time after what has just been 
related, how long I do not remember, an officer of the garrison called 
on the prisoner and told him that President Santa Ana had arrived at 
Vera Cruz, and would visit the Castle in the afternoon. “He will,” 
said the officer, “‘ make an inspection of the works, and in the cool of 
evening will pass along with his staff in front of these cells. The door 
ot yours will be left open. You will hear when he passes, and will have 
an opportunity to go forth and make a personal appeal to him.” He 
spoke in the manner of one delivering a set form of words, and made no 
suggestions. The evening came, and the door was left unlocked. 
Among other changes which had come to Santa Ana since he was 
released from Texas, was the loss of a leg, and the use of a wooden sub- 
stitute. Navarro sat alone in his cell listening for the approach of the 
military group, but with no thought of availing himself of the opportu- 
nity. At length the measured step of a number of men was heard, 
and among them, as Navarro expressed it, the stumping of that wooden 
foot accursed. (Maldita pata de palo.) In front of his cell they paused. 
He then heard Santa Ana say: “ This is cell No. 51.” He was replied 
to in the affirmative. He still paused, as if to make some indifferent 
inquiries about the works. The pause was evidently intentional; but 
finding that nothing came of it he stumped onward. Though Navarro 
had harbored no intent to humble himself before the tyrant, that pause 
of his great enemy before the cell door brought to him, as he said, an 
indescribable rush of memory and feeling, such as is said to come to a 
drowning man. 


‘* Though in existence almost nought, 
It was eternity to thought.” 


He thought of his family, the friends of his youth, and the scenes in 
which nearly his whole life had been passed. Santa Ana was human, 
and had at times been generous. He had liberated others. Would 
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anything be lost by a personal appeal? Might not liberty be recovered 
without loss of honor? But Spanish pride rose up against the tempter. 
Navarro stirred not a muscle, but sat listening to the beating of his own 
heart, till the less audible footsteps died away in the distance. 

The next day the officer who had given Navarro the information just 
related called on him again. ‘“ You did not avail yourself of the oppor- 
tunity,” he observed. “ No,” said Navarro. “ Nothing was to be gained 
of that man by humiliation; and even if there had been, it was a price I 
was unwilling to pay.” “ You have done right,” said the officer, “and | 
respect you for it more than I can express.” 

Santa Ana, I have no doubt, had devised the opportunity, and 
caused it to be announced, as an occasion for humbling and spurning a 
man who was in his power, and who had exasperated him by the indig- 
nant manner in which he had repulsed his last advances; for Navarro’s 
words on that occasion had probably been reported to the President. 
Such was the belief of Navarro; and the officer just mentioned, whose 
name I[ regret that I do not remember, seems to have been of the same 
opinion. ; 

Navarro’s confinement, which had been rigorous, in the city of 
Mexico, and for some time after his removal to San Juan de Ulloa, was, 
in consequence of his failing health, somewhat relaxed during the later 
portion of his imprisonment in the castle, when he was allowed, during 
the day, the freedom of the ramparts. He probably then received from 
subordinates more indulgence than their superior would have sanctioned. 
Yet this partial freedom brought with its relief many gloomy reflections. 
The view of the busy mart intensified his desire for larger liberty; and 

‘the sight of vessels sailing out of the port and disappearing in the hori- 
zon reminded him too mournfully of that distant home which he hardly 
hoped ever again to reach. Casual remarks often made it evident that 
he was looked upon by those around him as one doomed to wear out 
his last years within prison walls. An old employee of the post, who 
had passed many years at the castle, was one day speaking of the cycli- 
cal recurrence of sickly seasons, and said to Navarro; “ You will see that 
once in every seven years the vomito will prevail at ¢hts place with unusual 
violence.” The evidently unintentional character of what was implied 
made it more pointed, and carried a pang to the heart of the listener. 
He said. that while wrapped in dreamy musings of this kind, the sight of 
a Texas newspaper which reached him brought a consolation which was 
indescribably sweet in its sadness. It contained a resolution of the 

Congress of Texas, or of some representative assemblage, expressing 
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deep sympathy with his sufferings, and a full appreciation of his heroic 
patriotism. He had often given way to a somewhat morbid apprehen- 
sion that no merit of his could overcome prejudice of race; and this 
manifestation of public sentiment, which relieved him from that dread, 
brought tears to his eyes, and made him feel that he could endure, for a 
people who could do him justice, the worst that fate still had in store 
for him. 

But all things have an end, and the time at length came when the 
trials of the patriot were to terminate. In the spring of 1845, Santa 
Ana was overtaken by one of those oft repeated falls from which he had 
as often risen. He was deposed by a revolution headed by Paredes, and 
had to fly the country. The officer in command at Vera Cruz, who 
took sides with the revolutionists, had compassion on Navarro, and to 
avoid the delay and uncertainty which might attend the procurement of 
a formal liberation, connived at his escape and concealment on board of 
a British steamer about leaving the port. That vessel left the fugitive 
at Ifavana, whence he proceeded to Galveston by way of New Orleans. 
His arrival spread joy through Texas; and he was everywhere received 
with the demonstrations of gratitude and admiration which his patriot- 
ism so well merited. His captivity had lasted from about the close of 
1841, to the spring of 1845. He arrived in Texas when annexation to the 
United States was pending, and in the summer of 1845 took his seat in 
the Convention which framed the constitution of the State of Texas, 
preparatory to its reception into the Union. He was that year elected 
to the State Senate, and served in it two or three terms, when he 
declined a reelection, and retired from public life. When the secession 
of the State occurred, he had for several years ceased to take any part 
in political affairs. He died, I think, in 1871 or 1872. 

I have named four Mexicans of Texas who figured in her declaration 
of Independence and what led to it. Two of them, Zavala and Ruiz, I 
never saw. Padilla I knew slightly, but with Navarro 1 was intimate, 
having acted as his interpreter during the first session of the State Sen- 
ate. He was a man of clear and analytical mind, with the kind of 
capacity, and the depth of it that would have fitted him for the highest 
positions ; executive, legislative or judicial. In Texas he represented an 
unenlightened fraction of the population, to whom the new element was 
alien, and the tongue of the former only was his. This kept him down 
from the prominence which would have claimed him, had the country 
been peopled equally by the two races; for he had the capacity, not 
only to represent one, but to unite the two. He was the most eloquent 
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Spanish orator whom I have heard; but this gift was mainly thrown 
away upon an assemblage whom he had to address through an inter- 
preter. Had early education made the English language as available to 
him as his sonorous native tongue, he would not only have been a star 
in the Congress of Texas, but have passed from it to that of the United 
States. Indeed, during the first year or two after annexation, he 
was frequently spoken of as a fitting candidate, notwithstanding the 
disadvantage that clogged him. His life and character exhibit one of 
those obscure cases of heroic worth for which early oblivion yawns; 
and glad would I be to know that words of mine could rescue, even for 
a little while, from such a fate, the memory of a friend so noble and 
beloved. The dungeon stones of Ulloa, trod first by Zavala and then 
by this Bonnivard of Texas, ought to be as sacred to the eye of Patriot- 
ism as those of Chillon, 


‘*For they appeal from Tyranny to God,” 


R. M. POTTER 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE FALLS 
OF NIAGARA 


1785 


PRELIMINARY NoreE.—-Hector St. John 
de Crévecoeur, the author of the follow- 
ing description, was born at Caen in 
Normandy in 1731. He was descended 
from a distinguished French family, and 
when about sixteen years old, was sent 
to England for his education. He re- 
mained there six years. In 1754, being 
of an enthusiastic temperament, and 
captivated by the romantic descriptions 
of life in the new world, then current in 
Europe, he sailed for America, where he 
married, became naturalized and settled 
as au agriculturist. He resided in Penn- 
sylvania and New York for several years. 
In 1780 he was arrested by the British 
as aspy and imprisoned for three months. 
Released through the mediation of a 
friend who became security for his neu- 
trality, he returned to his paternal home 
in Normandy. On the ratification of 
peace in 1783 between the United States 
and Great Britain, he was appointed 
French Consul-General for New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut. On his 
arrival at New York he found his pro- 
perty burnt, his wife dead and his child- 
ren in the hands of a stranger. A Mr. 
Fellows of Boston, having learned that 
Mr. St. John had befriended some Amer- 
ican sailors wrecked on the coast of Nor- 
mandy, went over three hundred miles 
to the relief of his children and took 
charge of them in their father’s absence. 

Mr. St. John remained in America 
until 1793, during which time he traded 
extensively among the western Indians. 
He visited an Onondaga council in 1789 
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where he was received as an adopted 
son of the Oneidas under the name of 


Kayo. He was also present at an Indian 
treaty held at Fort Stanwix, now Rome. 
He had a daughter who was married to 
an attaché of the Consular office by the 
name of Otto, who rose ‘to high diplo- 
matic rank in the French service, even to 
the embassy to England for a short time. 

Mr. St. John was the author of that 
curious and interesting work entitled 
“Letters from an American Farmer,” 
written in English, two editions of which 
were published in London in 1782 and 
1783. He subsequently enlarged and 
translated it into French, two editions of 
which appeared in Paris in 1784 and 
1787. Init he paints in glowing colors 
the attractions of rural life in America. 
His graphic descriptions drew many an 
emigrant from Europe to our shores, to 
find disappointment in the hardships and 
privations of a new country. General 
Washington briefly characterizes the 
book as “a work, though founded in fact, 
embellished in some instances with rather 
too flattering circumstances.” 

Mr. St. John was the author of another 
work written in French and entitled 
“Voyage dans la Haute Pennsylvanie, et 
dans |’Etat de New York.” It was pub- 
lished in 1801 in three volumes octavo. 
It purports to have been translated from 
an English manuscript, rescued from an 
American vessel that had been wrecked 
at the mouth of the Elbe. In it he gives 
an account of his travels in America 
and his intercourse with the Indians, in- 
terspersed with observations on the his- 
tory, geography, agriculture and antiqui- 
ties of the country. It is a curious mo- 
saic of romance and reality, written ina 
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florid, though pleasing style and well 
worthy of perusal. Its chief value con- 
sists in its numerous notes, which dis- 
close an intimate knowledge of the his- 
tory and resources of the country at that 
early day, and a prophetic view of the 
future we are how realizing. 

St, John was befriended by Washing- 
ton, with whom he corresponded and by 
Franklin, whom he accompanied in 1787 
to Lancaster, Pa., when he laid the cor- 
ner stone of the college which bears his 
name. 

He made an excursion to Niagara 
Falls in 1785. The description of his 
visit is contained in a letter written at 
the time to his son Alexander, then four- 
teen years old. It has never been pub- 
lished. Copies of the narrative and of 
the map illustrating it were courteously 
furnished by his great-grandson, Count 
Robert de Crévecoeur, the present re- 
presentative of the family, now residing 
in France. 

He gives a graphic description of the 
cataract as it appeared in its primeval 
grandeur, undisturbed by the innovating 
. hand of man. His chart of the river, 
from Lake Erie to Ontario is remarkably 
correct, much more so than many modern 
plans of greater pretension. Among his 
other accomplishments he must have 
been a skilfull engineer and draughtsman 
to have produced so accurate a map 
without actual survey. 

Mr. St. John resided in France during 
the last years of his life and died at Sar- 
celles, near Paris, in 1813, aged 82. It 
is understood that his biography is in 
course of preparation by the present 
Count. It will illustrate an interesting 
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period in the early history of this coun- 


try. O. H. MARSHALL, 


Buffalo. 


DEscrRIPTION.—It was in the month of 
July 1785, my friend Mr. Hunter and I 
arrived at the Fort of Niagara, after a 
long and painful voyage up the river St. 
Laurence, the particulars of which being 
foreign to my present subject, I will 
therefore proceed to the immediate de- 
scription of the wonderful Cataract of 
Niagara, which of its kind, is the great- 
est phenomenon in nature. 

Early in the morning of July the 12th, 
a gentleman of the name of Hambleton 
to whom we had been introduced, called 
upon us with horses to accompany him 
to Fort Slausser, “ A” near which place 
the falls are situated. Our route was 
upon the banks of the river which takes 
its name from the Cataract, and is 
generally from } to 4 a mile wide, the 
current extremely rapid, but being deep 
water for about 9 miles, is navigable 
with a strong northerly wind to “B.” 
Here the rapids begin and whose fury 
and violence increases for 9 miles more, 
which bring you to the head of the 
river “C.” 

From the landing place as it is called 
(because the boats discharge their load- 
ing) we found the banks became more 
steep, and we continued to ascend them 
until we arrived at Mr. Stedman’s house 
“1D” who forms this place of Govern- 
ment, and has the Exclusive right of 
transporting the stores and merchandise 
from Lake Ontario to Lake Erie, the 
men received by the gentler:an with the 
greatest hospitality, who amused us for 
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the remaining part of the day with 
various details of the incidents which 
had occured during his residence here. 
Having concerted every thing for our 
Expedition to the Falls, we retired to 
our rooms. 

July 13. We arose before the Sun, 
and in company with several gentlemen 
of the Army, began our walk to the river 
Erie, which is here some miles over and 
interspersed with a number of beautiful 
small islands, covered with forest trees. 

We pursued the course of the river 
for nearly two miles, our Expectations 
were kept awake by the distant sound 
of the Fall, which became louder as we 
approached it. About a mile before 
you arrive at the Cataract “E,” the 
rapids commence, and which of them- 
selves, in any other part of the world 
would be thought superior to anything 
of the kind. You distinguish them best 
from a sawmill, “F” which projects 
from the shore. These rapids are 
formed by a continuous chain of craggy 
rocks of various heights and the descent 
below the bed of the river being great, 
the vast body of water which comes 
from the upper lakes and which are 
discharged by this river, force them- 
selves over these rocks, with inconceiv- 
able fury and rapidity, producing billows 
of white foam which for magnitude, can 
only find a companion in the agitation 
of the Atlantic Ocean in a gale of wind. 

We continued our route through a 
wood until we came in view of this 
tremendous Cataract; but where shall 
I find language to convey even an idea 
of the grandeur of the Scene? when 
the period of astonishment was over, 
and the mind at liberty to investigate 
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each part of these varied beauties, we 
found a very ample field for observation. 

The most sublime and elevated object 
was a column of spray or vapor, that 
rises from the basin “C” into which 
the waters are hurled, the weight and 
elasticity of which make it rebound at 
least one half the height of the fall. 
The upper particles being light form 
into a thin vapor, which appears like a 
cloud. The weather was remarkably 
serene, not a breath of air nor a cloud 
to be seen. The sun rose with peculiar 
lustre, and as the night clouds were 
dissipated then succeeded a clear Azure 
sky. The rays of the sun gilded the 
tops of the surrounding mountains, and 
at length, in oblique angles, struck the 
cloud I have mentioned. It was in- 
stantly vivified by the colors of the 
rainbow, three of which were visible 
at once. One as it were under our feet 
upon the surface of the basin below, 
was at least 180 feet. The splendor of 
those objects was truly beautiful, and 
lasted some time until the sun rising in 
the horizon from its attracting influence, 
left only a light cioud which upon many 
occasions has been seen at the distance 
of 50 to 60 miles. Our attention was 
now taken up with the general appear- 
ance and shape of the Cataract, which, 
from the situation we were in, appeared 
an irregulaf curve. We were standing 
upon a rising ground on the Eastern 
Shore, and within a few yards of the 
lesser fall, for it is so distinguished from 
another which is separated from this by 
an island, and which conceals a great 
part of the large fall, and can only be 
seen to advantage on the opposite side. 

I shall here confine myself to the 
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small fall, which is near } of a mile 
wide ; this vast body of water all ina 
foam, is precipitated 150 feet perpen- 
dicular, with a noise like thunder. 

I shall reserve the most minute and 
descriptive part until I arrive on the 
Western Shore, but before I leave this, 
I must mention the perilous and danger- 
ous descent we made. We had provided 
a strong rope which we attached to the 
trunk of a large tree about 40 or 50 
yards from the edge of the little fall. 
The rocks are nearly perpendicular, from 
the fissures of which grew a number of 
shrubs and plants, which served to fix 
our feet upon whilst we held firm by 
our hands on the rope. Jn this manner 
‘we descended nearly 150 feet, not with- 
out having experienced fhe greatest 
bodily fatigue, but also some fearful 
apprehensions. What will not curiosity 
stimulate us to encounter, for certainly 
there was more danger than pleasure or 
advantage. 

However this is considered as a part 
of a travellers duty, and being come 
so far, we were determined not to be 
_ excelled in spirit or variety of attempt. 
We approached the falling waters until 
we were completely wet. We rested 
ourselves upon a rock and from thence 
we could see these tumultous waters 
which seemed to threaten us with instant 
death, but before they could arrive to 
us, they were diverted from us by a ledge 
of rocks which conveyed them into the 
immense vortex below, for we were still 
elevated above the bed of the river. 
We had _ now to return by the way we 
came, which we effected without any 
material injury, except some _ bruises 
which could not be avoided. We had 
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been several hours on this Expedition, 
and returned to Mr. Stedman’s where 
we ate our breakfast with keen appetites, 
which were whetted by the feast of 
mental gratification we had just been 
enjoying. 

We had the pleasure of an introduc- 
tion to Capt. Jones, commanding officer 
at this Post, whose obliging communica- 
tions and very polite attention, I shall 
ever recollect with gratitude. We were 
desirous of crossing the river Erie to 
the opposite shore, where we might see 
the Cataract in the best situation. The 
general route is to return to the landing 
place upon the river Niagara “ B,” pass 
the river and proceed by a road through 
thick woods until you arrive at the Falls. 
We were saved this troublesome route 
by Mr. Jones offering us one of the 
Military Batteaux, with six soldiers, to 
put us and our horses over. After 
expressing our obligation to him for his 
convenient offer, which we accepted, 
we took our leaves of the friends we 
had met with. The river here is about 
3 miles wide, the waters very deep, 
which conceals in some measure the 
rapidity of the current, which is so great 
that we were obliged to pole up the river 
close in shore for near two miles. Our 
men then took to their oars and with 
incredible labor arrived at the other side 
and landed in Chippeway Creek “I.” 
This passage is extremely awful, for 
many acccidents have happened from 
the breaking of an oar and the current 
running at the rate of 6 miles an hour, 
it requires great exertion to prevent 
being hurried along with it; and this is 
the reason they ascend the river so high, 
for Chippewa Creek is even lower down 
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than Fort Slausser. The terror is in- 
creased by a full view of the rapids I 
have described, and the spray and cloud 
within two or three miles. An accident 
such as I have mentioned would expose 
persons to be driven by the current into 
the rapids, where you must inevitably 
perish. 

We however had this only in idea, for 
we were safely landed upon a beautiful 
plantation occupied by Mr. Birch, a 
gentleman from London, but who from 
a long residence in the State of New 
York and attached to the British Gov- 
ernment, came under the description of 
a Loyalist. He had the lands granted 
him which now seem to repay his 
iabors and difficulties, with the greatest 
abundance of every thing useful; we 
were entertained by him with great 
hospitality and we found him a very 
sensible well informed character, his 
conversation pleasing and instructive, 
and his communications very novel, 
which some day I may take an oppor- 
tunity of imparting. This gentleman 
directed us how to proceed in a choice 
of situation and objects, and we derived 
considerable advantage from it. We 
pursued our route upon some elevated 
ground covered with large forest trees, 
through which we now and then caught 
a glimpse of the river. One station we 
took gave us one of the most beautiful 
views I had ever seen. We arrived at 
the house of Mr, Ellsworth, a Loyalist, 
“K” who is settled upon a fine plot of 
land which is cultivated to the very 
edge of the Falls “L,” and which with 
the river and extensive prospect, is 
plainly seen and commanded from his 
house. We induced him to act as a 
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guide, and having put ourselves under 
his direction, he conducted us to a 
shelve of rocks which are upon a level 
of the river Erie, “M” upon one of 
those we took our stand, but how shall 
I attempt to describe the scene before 
me. The bare recollection seems to 
deny my pen the expressing the influ- 
ence of the mind, in vain the ideas form 
and seek expression. They multiply 
upon each other so quick that even now 
I require reflection to arrange them. 

The view of this cataract from the 
Eastern Shore seems only preparative 
for that on the west side, where we now 
stood. I shall begin with observing, 
that you command here every drop of 
water, since there is not a curve or 
undented line but may be seen. We 
were within 30 or 4o yards of the great 
fall, the waters of which force them- 
selves over these great rocks, and occa- 
sion two small falls, the waters of which 
washed our feet. The great fall is in 
the shape of a horse-shoe, and is about 
4 a mile broad, its descent at least 175 
feet. The vast bodies of water which 
are discharged here, are more than the 
ingenuity of man can ascertain. To 
form a competent idea, we must trace 
them to their sources, which are derived 
from those great inland seas which are 
distinguished by lakes and which in 
order of magnitude are, 

The Lake of the Woods which is of 
no fixed size. 

The two chains of Lakes which are 
small, 


Lake Superior is 350 miles long, - miles broad 
Lake Michigan “* 290 

Lake Huron ‘‘280 ‘‘ ‘ a a “ 
Lake Erie “e 330 “ee oe 75 oe oe 
Lake Ontario ‘‘Igo ‘‘ ‘ 70. ? 
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These lakes have all a communication 
with each other, and their collected 
waters, except Lake Ontario, are pre- 
cipitated over the falls of Niagara with 
a force and weight inconceivably great. 
It rises again at least 80 feet and pro- 
duces a spray, which when the wind 
blows is like a shower of rain and is felt 
at some roo yards distance. The vapor 
and cloud are similar to what we ob- 
served on the East side, only here we 
observed four distinct rainbows at once. 

The waters in the center of the great 
fall appear of a fine green color. On 
each side of the crescent the waters are 
in a white foam, the contrast of which 
has a very beautiful effect. 

At the extremity of the crescent a 
right line runs for 100 yards over which 
the water flows. You then come to an 
island covered with trees and shrubs, 
whose foliage and situation have a very 
happy effect amidst the turbulent scene 
around. The breadth of it may be near 
a quarter of a mile when the lesser fall 
continues for about a quarter more, 
making in alla mile. The appearance 
ef the whole is level, and the island 
enables you to see the ledge of rocks 
which forms the base over which it runs, 
being like a wall, the sides of which are 
so smooth that you might think it pro- 
ceeded from the chisel rather than from 
the hand of nature. The waters fall 
as it were, into a large basin, which from 
the fermentation of the water may be 
justly compared to an immense caldron 
of boiling water, every part of which is 
only increased by the magnitude of the 
object. This immense basin appears 
land-locked from this station and the 
turn of the river is 30 quick and the 
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body of the water so great, seeking a 
bent, that it causes an amazing whirl- 
pool, which would swallow up the largest 
vessels. The basin is surrounded, ex- 
cept the outlet, by high steep craggy 
rocks, covered with trees of various 
sorts, and which are from 150 to 200 
feet above the level of the water. Ob- 
jects below are very minute. The rock 
we were upon, pends over at least 20 or 
30 feet, and to look down makes you 
giddy, particularly from the agitation 
of your feelings. 

Our attention had been so much taken 
up with the cataract, that we could 
think and see nothing else for some 
time, but when we raised our eyes to 
make a more general survey, I was at 
once transported and astonished with 
the variety of natural scenery and 
beauty, that had been overlooked in the 
contemplation of a more sublime and 
uncommon object than is to be found 
in any other part of the world; we were 
relieved from this by one of the most 
varied prospects I had ever beheld. 
First you see the rapids sweeping with 
inconceivable force and in different 
courses round the several islands which 
are interspersed in the river, which from 
its breadth and great extent appears like 
a lake. At some miles distant appears, 
on the opposite shore, fort Slausser, 
Mr. Stedman’s house and his planta- 
tions, and if you pursue the scenery 
around, you are lost in the immeasurable 
extent. The back grounds at a great 
distance are terminated by a chain of 
high mountains, which lose themselves 
in the clouds and are bounded by the 
horizon. Having dwelt with pleasure 
and delight upon the objects before us, 
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which my eyes run over a thousand 
times and with which the mind could 
never be fatigued, we were at length 
admonished by our conductor that we 
had no time to spare, if we meant to 
complete our tour, and satisfy our curi- 
osity. We followed him upon the bank 
or ledge of rocks for a short mile, in 
which walk we had many striking views 
of the falls, altering their appearance as 
we saw them from projecting points. 
We arrived at a break in the rock, “N” 
which serves as the only admittance or 
path to descend to the river. This we 
pursued for some distance down a very 
steep bank, and were obliged to hold by 
the roots of trees and shrubs that sur- 
rounded us. We came toa large tree 
which stands alone “O,” and upon the 
back of which were carved a number 
of names of different persons who had 
been here. Being fatigued we rested 
here some little time, and amused our- 
selves by adding ours to the number. 
We now continued our route until we 
came to a large rock, the sides of which 
are perpendicular and near 30 feet high. 
We were obliged to make use of an 
indian ladder, which is simply two strait 
trees in which, with their tomahawks 
or hatchets they cut notches at 12 or 15 
inches from each other. In these notches 
you put your feet and by this means we 
got to the bottom. We now found our 
route more difficult, being obliged to 
change our course in different directions, 
according as we thought it could accele- 
rate our passage, sometimes we crept on 
all fours for many yards together, passing 
through holes in the rocks, which would 
scarce admit our bodies. At other times 
we absolutely passed under the roots of 





trees which had been hollowed by the 
savages who have made this indian path 
in order to amuse themselves with fish- 
ing, which is a very favorite amusement. 
At some seasons fishes are found here 
in great plenty, and then many hundred 
savages frequent it. We had now been 
near an hour in descending and but a 
very small part of our difficulty over- 
come. We were arrived upon a broken 
shelve of rocks which had fallen from 
above in the spring of the year when 
the ice began to thaw, the rocks being 
loosened. It is from the expansion of 
the fissures which have snow and water 
in them during the winter, and melting 
in the spring of the year produces this 
effect. There have been instances of 
persons losing their lives or being lamed 
from the falling of these pieces, some of 
which would weigh many tons. At this 
period of the year there was little danger. 
We were nearly a mile and a half from 
the foot of the cataract, and the whole 
way back was strewed with these broken 
pieces of stone, and owing to the great 
declivity to the river we were in fear of 
falling in, as the stones sometimes gave 
away, and the only way to save ourselves 
was by laying down, by which we fre- 
quently were hurt. ‘The pending rocks 
above us added much to the horrors of 
our situation, for knowing those under 
our feet had fallen at different periods, 
we could not divest ourselves of appre- 
hension. However we encouraged each 
other with the idea of surmounting the 
same difficulties which others had done 
before us. We came at last to the two 
small falls which I have mentioned be- 
fore. Being excessively fatigued and 
warm we sat down sometime to refresh 
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ourselves, and prepare for advancing. 
Here we undressed and in our boots 
and trowzers, began the most hazardous 
expedition I was ever engaged in. 
After climbing over several very high 
and craggy rocks, we came to the first 
of the small falls, under which we passed 
without much 
the pressure of the water was so great 
from the height it fell, that I can only 
compare it toa violent storm of hail, 


inconvenience, though 


but when we came to the second through 
which our guide with difficulty passed, 
I felt no inclination to proceed. Our 
guide returned to encourage us, and 
upon my hands and feet I followed him, 
expecting each moment to sink under 
the weight of water, but I began to find 
it less disagreeable as I advanced, and I 
was soon relieved by enjoying the open 
air, which now I breathed with pleasing 
avidity. Here we reposed a little. My 
friend Hunter was entirely spent ; I re- 
pented his coming, for fear of some 
accident, and indeed had endeavored 
to dissuade him from this perilous ex- 
cursion, but he could not bear being 
left behind. 

We now were recovered in some de- 
gree, and proceeded toward the great 
fall, and here I may say with propriety, 
that the most awful scene was now be- 
fore me that we had yet seen. Our diffi- 
culties and dangers as well as our grati- 
fications, had been progressive and this 
was the height of our ambitious pursuit. 
I have before remarked that the waters 
run over the shelve of rocks, that pend 
over in many places their base. The 


great force with which they are precipi- 
tated, gives them an horizontal direction, 
so that at the bottom where we stood, it 
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lefttan opening between the water and 
rocks. It was here we entered by slow 
and cautious steps. It soon became dark, 
which proves the immense body of water 
there must be betwixt us and the light, 
for we all know we can see a great depth 
in the river, and here I should imagine 
the light would assist in rendering it 
more transparent, but we found it opake 
or dark. We had proceeded about 15 
to 20 yards, when we found it so very 
sultry that we might be said to be in a 
fumigating bath. We hastened out of 
this dreary place, and once more con- 
gratulating each other with our safety, 
and in seeing the sun whose beams seem 
to shine with peculiar lustre, from the 
pleasure and gaiety it diffused over our 
I found here ample 
subject for reflection. I admired this 
cataract as one of the great efforts of a 
Providence, shewing the omnipotence of 
a supreme being, for it certainly is one 
of the most sublime and terriffic objects 


trembling senses. 


in nature, at once impressing the mind 
with reverence and admiration. It has 
often been matter of surprise to me that 
men do not pursue the study of nature 
more. Its works are possessed with 
every requisite to gratify the senses, and 
our feelings are harmonized into placid 
contemplation, Where is there in being 
one who could refuse his cheerful matin 
praise when he rises from his pillow after 
the refreshing slumbers of the night and 
beholds that grand luminary the sun, 
vivifying every object; there is not a 
tree or a shrub but seems to welcome 
the return of day. If we indulge in a 
contemplative walk, what an immense 
variety presents itself to our notice. We 
may learn the most useful lessons of 
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moral duties from every surrounding 
object. The progressive rise of every 
plant and flower, teaches us the grada- 
tion of man from infancy. Their decay 
informs us of the instability of human 
nature, and indicates the dissolution of 
time and the whole of the animated uni- 
verse. How preferable are these inno- 
cent contemplative reflections, to the 
hurry and bustle of a licentious world, 
where our sensibilities are alarmed with 
the sight of men preying upon men, and 
degrading the finest and noblest works 
of God-man, below the level of the brute 
creation. The awful majesty and craggy 
appearance of the great and stupendous 
works which are on both sides the river, 
form a kind of impenetrable barrier for 
many miles, except the winding path by 
which we descended seemingly made by 
the hand of nature to admit prying man 
into every one of its secrets. 

Here also is to be found a Phenome- 
non of which kind there can be seen no 
other, that is an eternal or never ceasing 
shower, the influence of which is felt to 
a great distance. I mean the spray of 
the clouds which is occasioned by the 
concussion of the water, the rainbows 
are ever visible where the God of day, 
bright Phoebus, makes his daily course 
and diffuses his genial rays, 

I found here a kind of calcareous 
earth, which is called the Surf stone. It 
certainly derives its formation from some 
hidden cause proceeding from the agita- 
tion of the waters which imbibe certain 
cohesive particles, but I am not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with chemistry to 
analyze its peculiar properties. 

It is dissolvable in water though formed 
by it, but it acquires its solidity by being 
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thrown upon its shores and exposed to 
the sun and air. It seems to have many 
of the qualities of soap but less greasy. 
It may be melted by heat, but when cold 
becomes a solid mass again. When found 
it has the appearance of Derbyshire Spar 
or marble, is quite white but much lighter. 
I saw nothing else curious here. There 
are great numbers of snakes amongst 
the rocks, particularly the rattlesnake, 
which delights in these retired and 
gloomy places. We found an Indian of 
the Messasauga nation fishing at the 
mouth of the Basin. We exchanged 
some friendly signs and took our leaves. 
We could have wished for a balloon to 
have ascended at once, but we were 
obliged to toil the same way back, in 
which we were often constrained to re- 
pose upon the ground. We at length 
arrived upon the summit, and who can 
speak the pleasure we received from our 
safe return. We had been six hours and 
upwards descending and ascending. Our 
friend Mr. Hambleton had been under 
some fears for us and welcomed us back. 
He had prepared us a homely but whole- 
some repast at Ellsworth’s house, which 
we eat voraciously. The evening was 
advancing and we wished to return to 
Niagara that evening. We mounted our 
horses and after riding some miles in the 
woods, we came to a fine cultivated 
country interspersed with good farms. 
Government lately has given every pos- 
sible assistance to these new settlers. 
After a ride of 18 miles we arrived at 
Butlersburg, so called from Col. Butler, 
who had barracks for his Corps of Loy- 
alists and another for the savages. There 
are several good buildings here and an 
appearance of civilization. We had only 
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to cross Niagara river and found our- 
selves once more in that hospitable gar- 
rison. ‘The commanding officer, Major 
Campbell, to whom we had _ brought let- 
ters of introduction, had shown us great 
attentions, and continued them during 
our stay there. I saw very little worth 
remarking at Niagara Fort. The garri- 
son consisted of 400 soldiers. The forti- 
fications are defensible. The fort is 
built upon an elevated point of land 
which commands the entrance of the 
river from Lake Ontario, which is seen 
to great advantage. 


SEVEN LETTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
I 
Communicated by John Austin Stevens. 


Still Water, Aug. 7th, 1777. 

Honored Sir. 
With heartfelt joy I 
opportunity of writeing to you, and 


embrace the 


though for considerable time I have been 
deprived that pleasure by adverse scenes 
.of providence respecting the situation of 
the Army in our department, yet coming 
to a stand I am again in a situation to 
inform you in some degree of the state 
and Condition of the Corps which I 
have the honour to command. 

Confined by sickness at the time of 
the retreat from ‘Ticonderoga, I could 
not take an active part at that time, 
though I gave the most deliberate or- 
ders the shortness of the notice of that 
measure would admit, and am happy to 
inform you that my orders were executed 
in such a manner that, had not the en- 
emy pursued in so hasty a manner, I 
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should have saved a very considerable 
quantity of Stores, some small cannon, 
and the two eight inch howiters, which 
I had just got compleatly mounted, but 
at Skeensborough all fell, and I have 
only now to lament their fall ; from that 
place we retreated to fort Anne, where 
we had a brush, which was much to our 
advantage; from thence to Fort Ed- 
ward, after a short stay to fort Miller, 
then to Saratoga, and lastly to this place. 
where we are busily employed making 
every disposition to get things into a 
proper course, in order if needfull to be 
able to repel any sudden attack. 
Six Officers of 
Train have come here from Peekskill, 
but as they brought no men with them, 
it was impossible for them to take any 
I should have been very 


Since 


my arrival here the 


command, 
happy to have had the gentlemen with 
me, but having my full complement of 
Officers, I thought it would be an injury 
to the service to retain them. I there- 
fore advised them to join their Regts, 
We 


are now collecting Stores from every 


which they have accordingly done. 


quarter. As soon as any considerable 
quantity arrives I shall be carefull to 
furnish you with a return. As I am 


conscious to myself that I have invari- 
ably made the publick good my moving 
principle, I hope and trust that I shall 
meet with your approbation, which be- 
ing obtained, will give a fresh spring to 
one devoted to the publick and your 
honour’s Service. 
I am with great respect your honours 
Most obedient humble Servant, 
EBENEZER STEVENS. 
To the honl. Brigadier Genl. Knox. 
P. Script.—I would beg your honour 
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to send me ten Ammunition Waggons, 
as without them our Ammunition must 
suffer much in the transportation; like- 
wise a large quantity of horse harness, 
as we have very little here, and we have 
a large number of horses united to the 
Cannon which ought to be compleatly 
fixed, as I am sensible you would chuse 
they should be. 


II 
Communicated by John F. Lattimore (of Clear 
Lake, Iowa.) 


New York, Nov. 25th, 1777. 
My dear Sir. 

I shall endeavour to answer your sev- 
eral queries concerning Gen. De Borre, 
but in the first place permit me to lay 
down a certain general principle by 
which I am actuated. 

To counteract by all prudent and 
possible means a certain rage against 
foreigners that has unhappily possessed 
the American mind, and which I fear 
will injure our cause extremely in Eu- 
rope. 

Gen. De Borre is certainly an officer 
of rank and old service in France, 
and I believe of more military knowl- 
edge than many ro Continentals Gen- 
erals that I could mention. It is not 
true that any real misconduct at Bran- 
dywine occasioned the proceedings 
against him that happened in Congress. 
The matter stands thus. The Mary- 
land troops behaved ill that day, and 
their advocate, Mr. Chace, with some 
other noisy members, attributed the 
cause to the insufficiency of Generals 
Sullivan and De Borre. Many asper- 
sions was thrown on the characters of 
both these officers, and they were both 
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ordered before a Court of Inquiry. The 
former passed through his trial, and has 
been acquitted with much honor. The 
latter being old, passionate and fractious, 
was so disturbed that he, without know- 
ing the consequences, hastily resigned. 
His enemies were satisfied, since all that 
they wanted was to remove him from 
the army. It is true that he aftewards 
desired the rank of Major General, but 
this is rather a fashion of his country 
than vice in the man. Eager after mili- 
tary honors, nothing stops their pursuit. 
I am of opinion that there is no person 
who can now produce any fact against 
the reputation of this gentleman. And 
therefore I might well say that he was 
rather unfortunate. Wishing him to re- 
turn to his own country as little hurt 
with our treatment as possible, and 
knowing that he was to pass thro Will- 
iamsburg, I gave him the letter which 
has fortunately produced your civil no- 
tice of him. You do not mention Mon- 
sieur Balford, to whom I gave a letter 
also, as he thought of visiting you on 
his way to Charles Town. This gentle- 
man is of singular worth, and far above 
the action of our little paltry American 
Wits, who think it so clever to insult 
foreigners with their silly attempts at 
ridicule. It is certainly wise, dear sir, 
to be guarded against impositions from 
foreign Adventurers, but it is equally 
unwise to cast into one undistinguished 
group all of other countries, without 
distinguishing the good from the bad. 
This is a remnant of English unsocia- 
bility and self sufficiency, which it be- 
comes us now to get rid of as quickly as 
possible. Ina former letter you desire 
to know my reasons for contending 
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against Maj. Butler that Ticonderoga 
was an important post, and you con- 
cluded it was for the sake of argument. 
I am not fond of such practice, and 
consider it the product of vanity or idle 
amusement. The truth is that Ticon- 
deroga in its modern sense, being the 
place where the French fortified on the 
West side of Lake Champlain, is not a 
place of consequence, altho Mount In- 
dependence, opposite it. on the East 
side, is a very important Post. It was 
seen that the former might fall, as it 
was not a very good situation, and re- 
quired a great number of men to hold 
it, while Independence was very tenable 
by a much inferior force, and really of 
more consequence. It was judged 
proper to guard the public mind against 
false conclusions in case of advance- 
ments, and therefore it was that I more 
than once in public contended for the 
same thing that I then did with Maj. 
Butler. Ticonderoga in the Indian 
language signifies the congregation of 
many waters, and comprehends the 
whole district, but the modern meaning 
of the word is the old French fort. I 
will not trouble you here with a minute 
recital of the foreign intelligence we 
have received. Suffice it to say that 
a war between France and G. B. seems 
inevitable immediate. Its certain that 
all homeward bound French West Indi- 
amen are stopt Embargo to prevent 
their falling into the enemies hands. 
The French General has been ordered 
to put his hands into immediate state of 
defence, and is assured that 5000 addi- 
tional troops shall directly be sent over. 
Portugal has acceded to the family com- 
pact. Prussia has opened his ports to 
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the Americans. M [ ] it is re- 
ported has been taken from the English 
by the natives. No foreigners would 
meddle with the last Parliament loan, 
altho the inducements were greater than 
usual. These are all favorable circum- 
stances, yet we stand on precarious 
ground without immediate and exten- 
sive taxation, great economy, and wise 
attention to our military defences. How 
does it happen, my dear Sir, that the 
Barges of the men of war take our ves- 
sels at the mouths of our rivers, when 
we incur so great an expense in Gallies ? 
These vessels, instead of being con- 
stantly at the mouths of the respective 
rivers, and the best of them in the Bay, 
looking the men of war in the face, are 
generally far distant in some snug creek 
or harbor, living at ease and diverting 
themselves on shore. This will not do. 
Our marines must be better managed. 
I am glad to hear we have got an able 
Engineer, and hope no time will be lost 
in strengthening and securing our harbors 
and rivers. Accessible as we are by wa- 
ter, this is of great consequence. Mons. 
Loyeante declines the command of the 
Academy. He says that military hon- 
ors and a desire to help secure the lib- 
erties of America by immediate action, 
not the desire of money, brot him to 
America. If he can’t be in the War, he 
will return to his own country. His 
father is a General of estimation in the 
Artillery of France, and has taken pains 
with the education of his son, who is 
sensible, well bred, and an able officer 
in the Artillery branch; but we have 
lost him, and I hope the person pre- 
fered to him in the command of our 
Regiment will be able to serve the pub- 
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lic. 


I am sure we want such knowledge 
extremely, and unless skillful men are 
appointed to the principal commands in 
that Regiment, how shall the great ex- 
pense it will create be compensated by 
real utility? 

Bad water, bad air, and bad every 
thing else, joined to excessive business, 
have injured my health and compels me 
to go home for the winter season. When 
I am at Chantilly I shall be glad to hear 
from you when you are most at leisure, 
or when any important news shall reach 
you. 

Iam, dear Sir, most affectionately yours, 


RICHARD HENRY LEE. 


Nore. 
but is presumed by the owner to have been 
written to General Washington. 


This letter bears no superscription, 


EDITOR. 
III 
Communicated by J. Carson Brevoort. 


Bottetourt County, Dec. 3, 1777. 
Sir. 

I take this opportunity of thanking 
you for your readiness in granting me 
the assistance I requested of you, and 
am extremely sorry that the mutual ex- 
ertions of your County and Augusta 
were so badly seconded as to put it out 
of my power to carry my designs into 
execution for the benefit of the Dis- 
tressed Frontiers, but hope that the 
Rapid successes of the American Arms 
to the Northward will do more for us 
than we can do for ourselves. Should 
that unhappily not be the case, I have 
every reason to expect that you will on 
a future occasion shew the same readi- 
ness to assist your Neighbours. I or- 
dered your troops under the command 
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of Col. Skilron to March Back from 
Fort Randolph & to be discharged on 
their return. Their Number fell short 
of your Orders, but beg that this cir- 
cumstance may not exclude Major Poag 
from his appointment ; his readiness to 
serve in any capacity merits that mark 
of respect. 
I am, Sir, with respect, 
Your Obedt. Hbl. Servt, 
Epwp. HAnp. 

Col. Wm. Fleming, 


IV 

Communicated by John Austin Stevens. 

Camp Great Valley, 7th Jan., 1778. 
Dear Sir. 

I received a few days ago your letter 
of the 17th Nov’r last, enclosing the 
return of the Cannon and Store which 
you have at Albany—a most noble Park 
indeed, and highly honourable to the 
I hope 


they will long remain in the hands of 


Army which acquired them. 


the Americans. 

I am sorry that you complain of not 
having received any letters from me in 
the course of the campaign, and that 
you say that you have written often to 
I am sure I have answered all the 
Letters received from you, but to have 


me, 


given you any particular directions with- 
out being acquainted with circumstances 
was impossible. I have a high esteem 
for you which is founded on the univer- 
sal character given you of a brave and 
vigilant officer, and have ever considered 
it as a credit to claim connection with 
you. 

My sentiments of an Independent 
Corps of Artillery are widely different 


from yours. I cannot conceive of any 
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Independent Corps being in any well 
regulated army whatever. An Army 
consisting of Independent Corps would 
soon prove the impropriety of the meas- 
ure. I know not how far you have 
considered yourself as independent, nor 
upon what grounds. Your three Com- 
panies were raised by Massachusetts, 
and considered by that State as part of 
Colonel Crane’s Battalion, and by them 
and me arranged as such. Whether 
you have received powers from Congress, 
or other superior authority, I know not. 
I wish to do every thing for you in my 
power consistent with the general good 
of the service. 

The honorable Congress will soon 
take such methods as to completely fill 
up the several Battalions of * Artillery. 
Massachusetts will fill up the three 
Companies with you, and the nine with 
Col. Crane to 60 men each. 

Capt. Lieutenant Johnston, with the 
other Officers and men here belonging 
to your three Companies have been very 
unhappy at their situation, their accounts 
being unsettled and they at such a dis- 
tance as rendered a settlement imposs- 
ible. I have therefore ordered them to 
join you at Albany, and it is his Excel- 
lencys orders that Lieut. Hall and the 
men with him return as soon as possible 
to the companies they belong to now at 
Headquarters. 

I know not what operations may be 
in view to the Northward to render so 
much Artillery necessary at Albany. If 
there should be no enterprize which 
would require it, a considerable part 
will be ordered here for the service of 
the grand Army. 

I shall set out for Boston in two days 
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in order to make preparations and ar- 
rangements for the next campaign. I 
wish you to write me, and if you may 
require any service in my power, I shall 
be happy to execute it. 

Please to present my regards to the 
officers with you, and believe me that it 
will ever afford me a sensible pleasure 
to promote their Interests consistent 
with the good of the service. 

I am, dear sir, Your most 

Obedt and humble Servant, 
H. Knox. 
Major Stevens. 
V. 
Communicated by John Austin Stevens. 
Albany, March atst, 1778. 
Sir. 

Altho your well known Activity and 
zeal on every occasion might render 
any advice to you unnecessary, yet I 
desire to mention a few things to you 
on our present circumstances. You 
have received from Governor Clinton 
the Resolution of Congress, respecting 
the North 
Time is now partly elapsed, and swiftly 


the defence of River ; the 
elapsing in which this defence might be 
necessary. I would have you therefore, 
Sir, to use every possible exertion in 


your Power to have the Cannon down ; 


every Assistance that is in my power to 
afford you, you shall have if requisite ; 
also that of Col. Lewis is at your Ser- 
vice. As it isa matter of the utmost 
Consequence, I wish it to be done with 
the greatest dispatch and Expedition. 
I am with sincere respect 
Sir, Your most obedient Servant, 
The M. de Lafayette. 
To Maj'r Stevens of the Artillery. 
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VI 


Communicated by George C, Beekman. 


Albany, 7th Oct’r, 1779. 
Dear Uncle. 


Yours of the 14th August last I have 
Rec’d about a fortnight. It has, and 
always will give me pleasure to hear of 
the health and welfare of yourself and 
Family, which happens seldom, altho I 
did hear of you about Two months 
since by Cols. Lansing and Jno. Zabris- 
kie, who informed me they had been at 
your house. Our Family are well ex- 
cepting my Father in Law, who has had 
a very sore hand for about a fortnight 
since, and the Fever with it which still 
continues. 

Politicks I conceive are much the 
same with you as they are here. Goods 
of all kinds very scarce and high, occa- 
sioned by an Embargo being laid on 
every article of Goods in the State of 
Massachusets, and in Pensilvania the 
Committee stopping it. What the Rulers 
of those two states mean I cannot con- 
ceive, as they must know that we are 
blocked up, and have no chance of 
giting any thing but from them—how 
far this agrees with Christian principles 
we shall leave for them to answer here- 
after. 

Salt sells here at 140 Dol’rs pr B’s, 
Pepper 28, Tea 28, and in Short every 
thing in that proportion and_ higher, 
where and when it will end God only 
knows. 

The Letter you sent directed to John 
Fine I have destroyed, as I am informed 
that he entered himself into our service 
when the war first began, after which he 
deserted to the Enemy and came against 
us with Burgoine, with whom he was 
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taken and sent to Boston, what is be- 
come of him since I have not been able 
to learn, I am at present in public 
Service, and bear a commission of Asst 
Depy Quarter Master Gen’) for the 
Northern Department; my business lays 
altogether within this City, time will not 
permit me to say any more at present, 
but that my wife joyns me in our kindest 
Respects to Your Good Family, and the 
remainder of our Friends in your quarter, 
and please to except the same yourself 
from 
Your Affect. Nephew, 


Teunis P. VAN VACHTEN. 
VII 


Communicated J. Carson Brevoort. 


Carlisle, 19th May, 1780. 
Dear Col. 

Tho we have parted so lately I should 
feel no little reproach from myself were 
I not to drop you a single line by this 
opportunity. The girls of all orders 
from Miss , down to battered pot, 
lament your departure. Every morning 
begins with wishes expressive of health 
and happiness, and the day ends with 
prayers for your return. Zhe Banks of 
the Dee, in allusion to their own feelings 
is now the favorite song, and not a child 
but has caught the emphatic line,— 
“ Restore oh! kind Heaven my soldier 
tome.” Things as they respect myself 
remain in statu quo, not a syllable for 
the Genl. But were I to draw an 
inference from the late Southern Ac- 
counts our destination will be upon the 
No. River. It’s a country I detest, and 
were it not probable that I may be led 
thither in the line of duty, I would this 
moment take an oath never to see it 
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again. Your damn’d West Points, Stony 
Points, are too many hills. But you 
will say that they have been productive 
of laurel, and that this paltry weed the 
idol of mankind, grows best in obdurate 
soil and almost inaccessible heights. 
True—but all this as it may apply to 
myself is light as air. I could sit as 
happy and be as great under the perish- 
able verdure of Leeks and parsley—as 
you and Anthony under a weight of 
nodding evergreens. 

I saw Mrs. Butler yesterday—she’s 
very well—and little Dick is perfectly 
recovered from the accident which hap- 
pened to him the day you sett off, I 
wish and expect to hear frequently from 
you, without regard to the receipt of 
letters from me. ; 

Nothing shall prevent me from writ- 
ing, but I cant be responsible for the 
security of conveyance. 

I am to-day engaged, and have been 
for three days past at parties with a bold 
excentric but honest fellow of Lan- 
caster—Purdy—If you knew the man 
you will believe me, when I assure you 
that two or three minutes is a great ac- 
quisition of time from the flights and 
impetuosity and restlessness of his tem- 
per. 

I am, my dear Butler, 
In the utmost sincerity 
Your most obed’t Servant 
and affect. friend, 
J. ARMSTRONG, JR. 
Col. Butler. 
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RIVERS AND PEOPLES 
DISCOVERED BY LA SALLE 
1681-2 
(Translated for the Magazine) 

From a detached leaf, without beginning or end, 
in the handwriting of La Salle. 

neighbors of the Cisca and 
their allies as well as the Cicaca. The 
Chucagoa, which means in their lan- 
guage the Great River, as Mississippi in 
Outaouas and Masciccipi in Ilinois is 
the stream we call the river St. Louis. 
The river Ohio is one of its branches 
and receives two others of considerable 
size before emptying into the river St. 
Louis; that is to say Agouassaké to the 
north and the river of the Chaouesnon 
to the south. The Tukahagane dwell 
on the north bank of the Chucagoa in 
about 32 degrees of north latitude ; the 
Cicaca in the interior about 30 and one 
half degrees south of this same stream, 
almost north and south of the mouth 
of the river of the Ilinois in the river 
Colbert; that is to say, at about 39 
degrees of longitude to the west of Isle 
Percée, seventeen days travel up the 
river, estimating the days travel at seven 
to eight leagues, one after the other, the 
route being nearly east northeast. The 
Kaskias are to be found in their island, 
but there are now very few of them, the 
Iroquois having nearly destroyed or 
driven them to flight, the Tchatakés on 
the north bank of the same stream 
about 34 degrees from the North Pole. 
This stream is much wider in its whole 
extent than the river Colbert. I have 
not yet been able to descend it. The 
Apalatchites people of English Florida 
can not be far distant from some one of 
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its eastern branches, because they are at 
war with the Tchataké and the Cisca, 
one of whose villages they once burned 
with the aid of the English. The 
Ciscas then left their ancient villages 
which were much further to the east 
than those from which they came hither, 
although the stream runs from east to 
west, and from this would seem to fall 
into or join the river Colbert, hence the 
Takahagune who dwell on the bank of 
the Chucagoa are not distant more than 
three days journey from the Mississippi, 
where we saw some of them going down 
and up the stream. 

I cannot precisely say whether these 
two streams unite: rst. because the 
relation of Fernand Soto is assuredly 
not a fiction, the name of the stream 
and all the nations which live upon its 
banks agreeing with what is said of it, 
as also the great number of the savages 
of Mauvila, or as the savages pronounce 
it, of Mouila, where he had such a 
bloody fight, and there would be no 
sense in what is said of the prodigious 
number of pirogues which pursued his 
people in their retreat, for the banks of 
the Mississippi never have been more 
inhabited than the 
part not inhabited is subject to almost 


now, because all 
constant inundations, and never could 
have 
Quiqualthangi and d’Anilco are as much 


been. Moreover, the names of 
unknown on the river Colbert as those of 
the Coroanatche, Omma, T'aensa, Ikouera, 
Tounica, Yazou, Tiou, Ouasita, Mahe- 
houalaima, Kinipissa, 
and Tanjibao, who 

unknown to the companions of De Soto. 
Moreover, the prodigious width which 
they ascribe to the channel of the 


Tchouchouma, 


live there were 
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Chucagoa, so great that from the middle 
they could not distinguish whether there 
were trees or reeds on the banks for 
many days journey before reaching its 
mouth, can not refer to the size of the 
Mississippi, which is no wider than the 
Loire, even where it falls into the sea. 
The time it took them to reach Mexico 
seems even less probable, the mouth of 
the Mississipi being certainly not far 
distant, because of their having seen a 
shirt of mail, two muskets, and two 
Spanish rapiers, in the hands of the 
chiefs of two savage villages, one situ- 
ated in 28 degrees or thereabouts north 
latitude, and the other at 30 degrees, 
who we heard had seen people bearded 
like ourselves, whom they represented 
to us as towards the southwest, with 
whom they said war. 
Moreover, none of these maps upon 
which the mouth of the river Colbert is 
laid down as near Mexico, are of any 


they were at 


value: 2nd. because its mouths are to 
the east, southeast, and not to the south, 
as the whole southern coast of Florida 
lies ; except that which extends from 
the river called in the maps Escondido, 
as far as Panuco. This Escondido is 
assuredly the Mississipi: 3d. this is 
the only place on the whole coast of 
Florida at this height, the remainder of 
the southern coast being nearly all at 
the 35th degree. There only remains 
the Cape of Florida, but this cannot be 
intended, because there is not enough 
width from east to west for this extent 
of country, and the river Colbert flows 
always to the east, or at the furthest to 
the southeast, continuing in this course 
at least one hundred and twenty leagues 
from the 3oth to the 27th degree, where 
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it empties into the sea, which is im- 
possible in the width of the Florida 
Cape, and precisely the course of the 
Escondido. This leads me to maintain 
that we were near Mexico, and conse- 
quently in a stream other than the Chu- 
cagou, where the Spaniards were for so 
long a time before reaching Mexico. 
Moreover, Fernand Soto travelled on 
horseback, and often along the banks 
even of the Chucagoa. This is not 
possible, for the whole length of the 
Mississipi where the cane brush is so 
thick everywhere that the roads are very 
difficult for foot travel, and both hands 
are requisite to open a passage. They 
are impassable to horses. Fernand Soto 
often found it difficult to discover land- 
ing places, because of the great heighth 
and steepness of the banks. Those of the 
Mississipi are everywhere low and gen- 
erally overflowed. Moreover, that leads 
me to believe that the Chucagoa is not 
the Mississipi and that he travelled 
along its banks, is that from the eastern 
side of the Mississipi no considerable 
river pours into it, whereas, on the west 
stde very large rivers empty into it, 
whence I have always conjectured that 
there must be to the eastward some 
other great river into which all the 
waters of that side discharge themselves. 
In fact after one or two days’ travel in 
the woods all the streams and rivers, 
met with, descend toward the east, and 
More- 
over, after we reached the heighth of 31 
degrees, all the savages who go to the 
sea to make salt described it to us 
as always to the east, and every 
morning the sea fogs rose and came 
from the east to the west, even against 


not one toward the Mississipi. 
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the wind. These are the mists from the 
coast of the Bay of Saint Esprit, and of 
the sea which is between Escondido, Rio 
de Pescadores, and the aforesaid bay, 
which extends from the northeast to the 
southwest, crossing them. There is no 
manner of doubt but that there is an 
ebb and flow on the northern coast of 
Mexico, because in the heaviest freshets 
the tide is sensibly felt in the Mississipi, 
a distance of sixty leagues in the interior, 
and because during our stay by the sea, 
the shoals between the three mouths of 
the eastern channel of the Mississipi, 
each three to four leagues wide, and five 
to six long, are regularly bare at low 
tide, so that we even hunted on foot 
on the mud bottom, and at high tide 
were entirely covered with water, and 
on the ship’s sides as high as four 
or five feet according to the heighth of 
the land, although the wind was some- 
times from the south or the southwest, 
and every night from the northwest ; 
contrary to the certain opinions you 
express that the wind in the gulf always 
blow from the south in summer, I assure 
you that on this coast, at least in the 
month of August, it is sometimes from 
the north, the east and the northwest. 

[ have made this digression concern- 
ing this river without intending it, 
although many others have told me that 
the Chucagoa falls into the Mississipi, 
which may be the case, although we 
have not seen the confluence, because 
above the village of the Acansas there 
is a great island, or rather there are 
several which are sixty to eighty leagues 
inextent. We took the western channel 
going down, and as we had left all our 
equipments among the Acansas, we had 
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to take the same channel going up 
stream, so that it may be that it has its 
mouth by this other channel without any 
widening of the Mississipi, its channel 
not changing in width at its junction 
with four other great rivers as consider- 
able as the Chucagoa, which fall into 
the Mississipi on the west. 

The arrival of the Ciscas and Chaoue- 
non, was followed by the return of the 
Islinois, Peoueria, Kaskaskia, Moingoaa, 
Tapouero, Coiracoentanon, Chinkoa, 
Chepouessea, Maroa, Kaockia 
Tamaroa, all these nations are included 
under the name of Ilinois, because they 
are allied, and there are some families 
of each in the village of the Kaskaskia, 
(who are the true Islinois) although 
their villages are apart and distant from 
each other more than a hundred leagues. 
That of the Tamaroas alone numbers 
three hundred cabins. Now all these 
nations unite and come here to settle. 
The village of Matchinkoa of three 
hundred fires (each fire includes two 
families) is thirty leagues from the fort, 
to which it also has come, and a part 
of the Emissourites, the Peanghichea, 
Kolatuca, Megancockia, Melomelinoia, 
which together form a village of two to 
three hundred fires; I have established 
their fields at four leagues from the fort. 
The Oiatenon, to the number of five 
cabins have now come in, having left 
their villages in my company. For that 
matter several of these nations have 
given me their children to be brought 
up in the French manner. Some of 
them and these of the most distant 
nations already speak French. They 
will be of excellent service as interpre- 
ters, and to make peace with their tribes. 


and 
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I have one of the Pana nation who live 
more than two hundred leagues to the 
west, on one of the branches of the 
Mississipi, and there inhabit two villages 
one near the other. ‘They are neighbors 
and allies of the Gattacka and Man- 
rhoat, who are south of their villages, 
and who sell horses which they steal 
apparently from the Spaniards of New 
Mexico, These horses I hope may 
prove of great service to us. ‘These 
savages use them in their wars, in the 
hunt, and in the transport of all kinds 
of things, are not accustomed to stable 
them, but leave them to rest outside 
even in the snow, and give them no 
other nourishment than their pasturage. 
Horses of this kind must be of great 
endurance and strength, since I am told 
that they carry the meat of two beeves, 
which weighs more than one thousand 
pounds. What leads me to think that 
they get these horses from the Spaniards, 
is that although they are wholly naked, 
they use when on horseback a tanned 
leather seat which they make them- 
selves. This little Pana, sixteen to 
seventeen years old, and who under- 
stands French, says that there are stones, 
in his country, which I[ take to be tur- 
quoises. I have one similar; but he 
has also given me another piece of 
information which greatly pleases me 

that he has seen the pilot of the bark 
which was lost in the lake of Islinois 
and one of the sailors, whom he des- 
cribed to me so particularly that I can 
have no doubt on the subject, who were 
taken with their four comrades in the 
river Mississipi, going up to the Nadou- 
essiou in bark canoes; that the four 
others were killed and eaten, which fate 
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the pilot escaped by firing off one of 
the grenades which they had stolen from 
the boat, and giving them to understand 
that, if his life and that of his comrade 
were spared, he would destroy with 
others similar, the villages of the ene- 
mies of their captors. These savages 
the next spring carried these French- 
men to the village of the Missourites, 
whither they went to conclude a peace, 
and the pilot at their request then fired 
off a grenade in the presence of the 
little Pana who then there. It 
appears that these rogues counselled 
thereto by my enemies, had formed a 


design to sink the bark and go up by 
way of the Mississipi to join du Luth, 


who was among the Nadouessiou, after 
taking the best of the goods which it 
contained to exchange for beaver and to 
come out by way of the North Bay 
among the English if their affairs turned 
out badly. ‘This is more than probable, 
as the aforesaid La Riviére of Tours who 
deserted me to follow the said du Luth, 
was in the bark where I had left him, 
after recapturing him. They could not 
have taken this route without passing 
by the house of the Bay Jesuits, who 
always pretended an entire ignorance 
on the subject and wished, ; 

Découvertes et Etablissements des Fran- 
cais dans l’ouest et dans le sud de [A- 
mérique Septentrionale, etc., Pierre Mar- 
gry. Deuxitme partie. Parts, 1877. 


was 


_ WASHINGTON’S REAL ESTATE 

Mount Vernon, April 2, 1784.—The 
subscriber would lease about 30,000 
acres of Land on the Ohio and Great 
Kanhawa, for which he has had patents 
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ten or twelve years: ten thousand of these, 
in three tracts, lie upon the Ohio, between 
the mouths of the two Kanhawas, hav- 
ing a front up on the river of fifteen 
miles, and beautifully bordered by it ; 
the remaining twenty thousand acres, in 
four other surveys, lie upon the Great 
Kanhawa, from the mouth, or near it, 
upwards : these four tracts together have 
a margin upon that river, by which it is 
bounded, of more than forty miles. 

After having said thus much of the 
land, it is almost superfluous to add, that 
the whole of it is river low grounds of 
the first quality ; but it is essential to 
remark, that a great deal of it may be 
converted into the finest mowing ground 
imaginable, with little or no labour, na- 
ture and the water stops which have been 
made by the beaver having done more to 
effect this, than years of hard labour in 
most other rich soils; and that the land 
back of these bottoms must forever ren- 
der the latter uncommonly profitable for 
stock, on account of the extensiveness 
of the range, as it is of a nature, being 
extremely broken, not to be seated or 
cultivated. 

These lands may be had on three ten- 
ures—First, until January 1795, and no 
longer—Second until January 1795, re- 
newable every ten years forever—'Third, 
for nine hundred and ninety-nine years, 
The Rents, Conditions and Privileges are 

as follows : 

First, An exemption from rent three 
years, upon condition, that five acres for 
every hundred, and proportionably for a 
greater or lesser quantity, contained in 
the lease, shall, within that space, be 
cleared and tilled, or in order for the 
latter, and a house fit for the comforta- 
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ble accommodation of the tenant erected 
on the premises, 

Second, That before the expiration 
of the term of the leases of the first ten- 
ure, or the first ten years of those of the 
second and third, a dwelling house of 
brick or stone, or of framed work, with 
a stone or brick chimney, and a good 
barn, suited to the size of the tenement, 
shall be built thereon; an orchard of 
good fruit, to consist of as many trees 
as there are acres specified in the lease 
planted and inclosed; and five acres for 
every hundred, and proportionably for 
a greater or less quantity, improved into 
meadow ; which, or the like quantity, 
shall always be retained for mowing. 

Third, The land to be accurately 
measured to each grantee, who will be 
allowed to take (in regular form with an 
extension back proportioned to the front 
of the river) as much as his inclination 
and ability may require ; which quantity 
shall be secured to him and his heirs, by 
a lease in the usual form, with proper 
clauses, binding on landlord and tenant, 
for performances of covenants. 

Fourth, A Spanish milled dollar of 
the present coin, shall pass in payment 
for six shillings, and other gold and silver 
in that proportion. 

Fifth, The staple commodity, or other 
article of produce (for the greater ease 
and convenience of the tenant) may be 
substituted in lieu of money-rent on the 
leases, if the parties, at or before the first 
rent shall become due, can agree upon 
a medium value for it. 

Sixth, If the exigency or policy of 
the state in which these lands lie, should 
at any time impose a tax upon them, or 
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their appendages, such tax is to be borne 
by the tenant. 

Seventh, These conditions, &c. being 
common to the leases of the three dif- 
ferent tenures, the rent of the first will 
be Four Pounds per annum for every 
hundred acres contained in the lease, 
and proportionably fora greater or lesser 
quantity. Of the second, One Shilling 
for every acre contained in the lease, 
until the year 1795; one Shilling and 
stxpence for the like quantity afterwards, 
until the year 1805; Zwo Shillings af- 
terwards until the year 1815—and the 
like increase per acre for every ten years, 
until the rent amounts to and shall have 
remained at /ive Shillings, for the ten 
years next ensuing; after which it is to 
increase Zhreepence per acre every ten 
years forever. Of the third, Zwo Shil- 
dings for every acre therein contained, 
at which it will stand for 999 years, the 
term for which it is granted. 

The situation of these lands are not 
only pleasant, but in any point of view 
in which they can be considered, must 
be exceedingly advantageous ; for if the 
produce of the country, according to 
the ideas of some, should go down the 
Mississippi, they are nearly as conven- 
ient for that transportation, having the 
stream without any obstruction in it to 
descend, as those which are now settling 
about the falls of the Ohio and upon 
Kentucky; to the choice of which, 
among other reasons, people were driven 
by the grants to the officers and soldiers 
of which these are part in the upper 
country, and from the impractica- 
bility of obtaining lands in extensive 
bodies elsewhere : if it should come by 
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way of Fort Pitt to Potomack (which 
is the most natural) or to the Sus- 
quehanna; by the Great Kawhawa to 
James River or by the lakes Erie and 
Ontario to New York, they are infinitely 
more so; being, according to Hutchins’s 
table of distances, 422 miles (all of 
which is against the stream) nearer to 
those markets than the settlements last 
mentioned ; and what in the present 
situation of things, is a matter of no 
trifling consideration, no other claims 
can interfere with these, patents having 
been long granted for the land, and the 
property of it well known ; and, besides, 
by lying on the southeast side of the 
Ohio, can give no jealousy to the In- 
dians: the proprietors of it therefore 
may cultivate their farms in peace and 
fish, fowl and hunt without fear or mol- 
estation. Although I do not lay any 
stress upon it, the presumption being, 
that the Indians, during the late war, 
have laid all ¢# ruins : yet it ison record 
in the courts of Botetourt and Fincastle 
(in which counties the land did lie) 
that buildings, meadows, and other im- 
provements, which were made thereon 
in the years 1774 and 1775, designedly 
for the accommodation of tenants, cost 
the subscriber, as appears by the oaths 
of sworn appraisers (conformably to the 
directions of an act of the assembly of 
Virginia, for seating and cultivating new 
lands), 1568 7! 18 s 7$¢, equal to 1961 / 
38 34 Maryland, Pennsylvania or Jersey 
currency. 

These lands being peculiarly well 
adapted for small societies, who may 
incline to be detached and retired; any 
such applying in a body, or by their 
pastors or agents, shall have every assist- 
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ance and encouragement which can 
with convenience and propriety be 
given, by 
G. WASHINGTON. 
N. B. I expect to be in Philadelphia 
during the first week in May next. I 
have been full in description and terms, 
to prevent the trouble and expence 
which might attend fruitless enquiries. 
G. W. 
Pennsylvania Packet, April 27, 1784. 





To be Let to the highest Bidder for 
the Term of Ten Years on Wednesday 
the 25th of September next, on the 
Premises, to be entered upon at Christ- 
mas or sooner if the Crops can be dis- 
posed of, the Plantation or Farm on 
which Mr. Gilbert Simpson, the Co- 
partner, now lives, lying in the county 
of Fayette, state of Pennsylvania, com- 
monly called and known, by the name 
of Washington's Bottom. The Lot con- 
tains 600 acres (part of a large tract ), 
but may, if it should be found more 
convenient be divided into two tene- 
ments: it is near the river Yohiogany, 
and on the great road leading from 
Virginia and Maryland to Pittsburgh, 
distant from the latter about 35 miles. 
Appertaining to this lot are about 150 
acres of cleared lands in meadow, past- 
ure and tillage, under good fencing, a 
good dwelling house, kitchen, barn, 
stable and other necessary buildings, 
120 bearing apple trees, &c. The qual- 
ity of the soil is inferior to none in that 
country, and the situation advantageous 
for a tavern, 

At the same Time and Place will be 
sold, the Stock, which is large, of Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep and Hogs; and the Ne- 
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groes, for the ensuing year hired, or 
otherwise disposed of. Bond, with ap- 
proved security, will be required, and 


twelve months credit given without 
interest ; provided the principal is punc- 
tually paid, at or before the expiration 
of the year, otherwise to bear interest 
from the date of the bond. 

A Merchant-Mill on another part of 
the tract, distant about a mile from the 
above farm, will be let on the same day 
to the highest bidder, for a Term of 
Years: this Mill is near the river, but 
not exposed to freshes, works two pair 
of stones in a large stone house, has 
boulting cloths and other conveniences 
for manufacturing ; it was built by the 
famous Dennis Stephens, and grinds 
incredibly fast ; grain may be received, 
and flour transported to all parts of that 
country by water. The subscriber, or 
an agent properly authorized to transact 
the business in his behalf, will be on 
the premises at the time of sale. 


G. WASHINGTON. 


Mount Vernon, June 24, 1784. 


{35> At the time and place aforesaid, 
will be Let to the highest Bidder for the 
Term of Ten Years, a Lot of Land at, 
and including the Great Meadow, or 
larger part of it, situate on the main 
road from Fort Cumberland to Pitts- 
burgh, and about half way between the 
two. On this lot there either is, or 
ought to be some improvements, and it 
is calculated to receive very many, 
being one of the best stands on the 
whole road for an inn. 

At Bath, in the County of Berkclay, 
on Tuesday, the 7th of September next, 
will be Let to the highest Bidder, for 
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the term of eleven Years, a small Penin- 
sula, or Neck of Land, (formed by a 
bend of the river) containing 240 acres; 
near 200 of which is rich low ground. 
This land is situate on Potowmack river, 
and bounded thereby 400 poles, 12 
miles above the Springs, or town of 
Bath, aforesaid; which place affords a 
ready market for grain and smaller 
produce of a farm ; whilst it is become 
highly probable, that the navigation of 
the river will be so far improved, as to 
render water transportation easy and 
cheap for the heavier and more bulky 
ones. There are improvements on the 
place. G. W. 
Pennsylvania Packet, July to, 1784. 
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AN ORDERLY BOOK OF THE BRAD- 
DOCK EXPEDITION.—In the Library of 
Congress there are two small quarto vol- 
umes in manuscript, entitled Major- 
General Braddock’s Orderly Book, Nos. 
1and2. They appear to have belonged 
to Washington, who was Aid to General 
Braddock in the campaign of 1755. 
The first two pages of the rst volume 
read : 

“What immediately follows is the or- 
ders of his Excellency General Brad- 
dock, from his arrival in Virginia until 
the 17th of June following ; when in- 
disposition obliged the writer or copier 
thereof to seperate from him and remain 
(until he was in a condition to move for- 
ward again) with the rear division of the 
Army. Rejoining, in a low and enfee- 
bled state, only the day before the action 
of Monongalia (which happened on the 
oth of July), there was not “ime if he 
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had been ad/e to enter the orders that 
had issued during his seperation, which 
is more to be regretted, as it is probable 
the order of battle and many other im- 
portant orders were among them. 

“ He did, however, as may be seen by 
aletter to Capt. Orne, dated the 28th 
day of July, request a Copy of these or- 
ders, but as they never were sent, they 
cannot be inserted.” 

The first order is dated at Williams- 
burg, Feb. 26, 1755, and is directed to 
the Commanding officer of each ship as 
to their proceeding “‘upon their arrival 
in Hampton Roads.” ‘The last order in 
the first book was issued from the Camp 
at the Grove, Wednesday, June 11, 1755, 
and begins with instructions “to Capt. 
Rutherford and Capt. Gates Indepen- 
dent Company’s,” and all the American 
troops, to be under Arms immediately 
- at the head of their respective encamp- 
ments. 

The second volume is a continuation 
of the first, beginning, Camp at the 
Grove, Thursday, June 12, 1755; the 
last order is dated from the Camp at the 
Little Meadows, Tuesday, June 17, 1755, 
and contains marching orders for the 
detachment under It. Col. Gage. Capt. 
Gates was with this detachment. The 
volume closes with the following in the 
handwriting of Washington. 

“N. B.—After the orders in this and 
’ the Book preceding it are transcribed, 
leave six pages blank for insertion of the 
Commn. of G. W n and the proceed- 
ings which intervene between the defeat 
of Genl. Braddock and the resumption 
of the Command by G. W. Next 
the Letters, Instructions and Orders in 
the order they appear in the Parch- 
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ment Covered Book are to be tran- 
scribed.” 


EDITOR. 


NEWPORT CERAMICS.—Residents of 
New York City have been instructed 
and amused for many years by the cor- 
respondent of the Evening Post residing 
at Newport. One of his letters con- 
tained a description of rare pieces of old 
china-ware preserved in that ancient 
town. Perhaps the following item from 
a Colonial newspaper may throw some 
light on the source of supply: “ Vew- 
port, R.I., May 17, 1745.—Last Wed- 
nesday Night arriv’d here Capt. Dennis, 
in one of our Privateers, and brought 
in with him a Spanish Ship, and was 
bringing in two more, but off the 
Havanna he fell in with two large 
Spanish Men of War, which took them 
from him, and he narrowly escaped him- 
self. They have already taken out of 
this Prize 30,000 Dollars, and have found 
a Case of wrought Plate that will weigh 
some thousand Ounces. Her other cargo 
is very valuable, consisting of many 
Tons of Copper plates, and a great Quan- 
tity of Valuable China. The Spanish 
Captain says the Cargo is of .much 
greater value than the money.” 

PETERSFIELD. 


HARD TIMES IN BOSTON.—£xtract of 
a private letter from Boston, June 17, 
1750. Trade is quite dead, the Town 
is dull and still as on a Sunday ; full of 
Goods, but no Money to buy; less Pa- 
per than formerly, by 500,000/. of our 
own Province Bills, besides those of the 
other Governments that used to pass 
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here, and not so much Silver stirring as 
we had before the Treasury was open’d. 
Not a Dollar has come to my Share yet; 
all Countenances dull; we curse one an- 
other, especially those are cursed who 
were for the Act. Nobody lays out a 
Penny, but for meer Necessity ; and in 
a few Months’ Time there will not be a 
Shilling passing. As soon as the Dollars 
come out, they are shipp’d for London, 
New York, Philadelphia or Hispaniola, 
or laid up to worship. What a deplor- 
able picture is here ! W. K. 


AN INDIAN RECEPTION.—We were 
then (23 June, 1687) a half league dis- 
tant from the Cadodaquious. One of 
our Indians went to give them notice of 
They came to meet us, the 
chief mounted on a fine grey mare. 


our arrival. 


This chief showed us great kindness 


on his arrival. We explained to him 
that we did no harm to any one unless 
we were first attacked. We made him 
smoke, after which he made signs to us 
to follow him, and we arrived with him 
at the border of a river, where this sav- 
age chief made us signs that we should 
wait while he went to give the old men 
notice. 

Soon after a band arrived, who, 
joining us, gave us to understand that 
they had come to carry us to their vil- 
lage. Our Savages made signs to us 
that this was the custom of the country, 
and that we must submit to it, and let 
them do as they wished. Although this 
ceremony was embarrassing to us, seven 
of the most important presented to us 
their backs or shoulders. M. Cavelier, 
as the chief, was the first who mounted, 
and the others followed his example. 
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As for me [Joutel], who am of small 
size, and was, moreover, laden with 
clothes, a gun, two pistols, lead, powder, 
a kettle, and various pieces of wearing 
apparel, certainly I weighed as much as 
the man who carried me could well sup- 
port, and as I was taller than he, and my 
legs would have touched the ground, 
two other Savages held me up. Thus I 
had three persons to carry me. Other 
Savages took our horses and led them, 
and in this ridiculous fashion we ar- 
rived at the village. The men who had 
carried us, and who had come more than 
a quarter of a league, needed rest, and 
we were anxious to be rid of the men 
who carried us to laugh at them behind 
their backs, for we had to take good 
care not to do so before them. 

As soon as we had arrived at the 
cabin of the Chief (of the Cadoda- 
quious), where we found more than two 
hundred persons, who had come to look 
at us, and after our horses were unladen, 
the old men gave us to understand that 
it was their habit to wash all strangers 
on their arrival, but as we were dressed, 
they would only wash our faces, which 
one of the old men did with some clear 
water which he had in a sort of jar, 
only washing our foreheads. 

After this second ceremony, the chief 
made signs to us to sit down on a kind 
of small scaffold, raised about four feet 
above the earth, made of wood and cane, 
which done, the chiefs of the villages, 
to the number of four, approached, 
and harangued us, one after the other. 
We listened to them in patience, al- 
though we did not understand what 
they were saying, quite weary, not only 
with their length, but still more with 
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the heat of the sun, which fell directly 
upon us. 

These harangues finished, which were 
for no other purpose than to assure 
us that we were welcome, we made 
them understand that we were going to 
our country with the design of soon re- 
turning, and bringing with us such kinds 
of merchandize as they stood in need of. 

We then made them the usual pres- 
ent of hatchets, knives, colored beads, 
together with needles and pins for their 
women, telling them that when we re- 
turned we should bring them more.— 
Margry’s French Discoveries and Settle- 
ments in the West and South of North 
America. III, 404. ACS: 

GILBERT LIVINGSTON’S FLOWING WALL 
OF ADAMANT.—Gilbert Livingston, a 
delegate from Dutchess County to the 
New York Federal Convention, assem- 
bled at Poughkeepsie, 1788, remarked 
(June 24th) in the course of debate on 
the first paragraph of the third section 
relating to Senators: “What will be 
their situation in a federal town? Hal- 
lowed ground! Nothing so unclean as 
State laws to enter there ; surrounded, 
as they will be, by an impenetrable wall 
of adamant and gold; the wealth of the 
whole country flowing into it."— Here 
a member, who did not fully understand, 
called out, what Wall the gentleman 
meant? On which he turned and re- 
plied: “A wall of gold—of adamant, 
which will flow in from all parts of the 
continent.” At which flowing metaphor 
a great laugh was raised in the Conven- 
tion. 

Chancellor Robert R. Livingston of 
New York City said in reply: “ All the 
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arguments drawn from an imaginary 
prospect of corruption have little weight 
with me. From what source is this cor- 
ruption to be derived? One gentleman 
tells you that this dreadful Senate is to 
be surrounded by a wall of adamant— 
of gold, and that this wall will be a li- 
quid one, and to flow in from all quarters. 
Such arguments as these seem rather 
to be the dreamings of a distempered 
fancy than the cool, rational deductions 
of a deliberate mind. Whence is this 
corruption to be derived? Are the peo- 
ple to corrupt the Senators with our 
gold? Is bribery to enter the federal 
city with the amazing influx of adamant, 
the gentleman so pathetically contem- 
plates ?”’ S. 


RIGHT OF SEARCH, 1739.—Verses oc- 
casioned by the Report that the Span- 
iards are to have the Liberty to search 
the British Ships, if found within two 
Leagues of their Coasts in America. 
How wou’d our Neighbors sneer at this strange 

Scene: 
What, Spaniards search the Master of the Main ! 
When that Day comes, no more let Britain boast 
Her ancient Courage and her Naval Host : 
Let her 200 Ships in Harbour rot, 
And all her Sea Atchievements be forgot ; 
Pretend henceforth to Sovereignty no more, 
But seek Protection from some Foreign Pow’r 

Thus should the Nation act, who, tho’ she 

might 

With Ease compel the Foe yet fears to fight, 

And, ’stead of venging Wrongs, gives up her 

Right. 

London Newspaper, 1739: W.K 

ALLAN RAMSAY AND JOHN SMIBERT,.— 
For the Morning Herald :—Mr. Editor, 
The papers having mentioned the death 
of Allan Ramsay, Esqr, Portrait Painter 
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to his Majesty, it put me in mind of a 
letter in my possession, which was writ- 
ten by his father, the famous Scotch 
Bard, to Mr. John Smibert, a Portrait 
Painter, who left England with Dean 
Berkley, afterwards Bishop of Cloyne, 
to settle in Bermudas; that project mis- 
carrying, Mr. Smibert went to Boston. 
married, and died. 

As the letter gives some account of 
Mr. Ramsay in his youth, it may serve 
to illustrate any future anecdotes of 
English artists, and not be unexceptable 
to both painters and poets. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obliged servant, 
JoHN GREENWOOG. 


Leicester Square, Aug. 24, 1784. 


To Mr. John Smibert, in Boston, New 
England. 

My dear old Friend, Your health and 
happiness are ever ane addition to my 
satisfaction. God make your life ever 
easy and pleasant— half a century of 
years have now row’d o’er my pow, 
that begins now to be lyart, yet, thanks 
to my author, I eat, drink, and sleep as 
sound as I did twenty years syne; yes, I 
laugh heartily too, and find as many sub- 
jects to employ that faculty upon as ever ; 
fools, fops and knaves grow as rank as 
formerly, yet here and there are to be 
found good and worthy men, who are 
ane honour to humane life. We have 
small hopes of seeing you again in our 
old world; then let us be virtuous, and 
hope to meet in heaven. My good auld 
wife is still my bedfellow ; my son Allan 
has been pursuing your science since he 
was a dozen years auld—was with Mr. 
Hyssing at London for some time, about 
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two years ago; has been since at home, 
painting here like a Raphael—sets out 
for the seat of the Beast, beyond the 
Alps, within a month hence—to be 
away about two years. — I’m sweer to 
part with him, but canna stem the cur- 
rent which flows from the advice of his 
patrons, and his own inclinations.—I 
have three daughters, one of 17, one of 
16, one of 12 years old, and no re- 
wayl’d dragle among them, all fine 
girls. These six or seven years past I 
have wrote not a line of poetly ; I e’en 
gave o'er in good time, before the cool- 
ness of fancy that attends advanced 
years should make me risk the reputa- 
tion I had acquired. 

Frae twenty-five to five and forty, 

My muse was nowther sweer nor dorty ; 

My Pegasus wad break his tether, 

F’en at the shagging of a feather, 

And throw ideas scour like drift, 

Streaking his wings up to the lift, 

Then, then my saul was in a low, 

That gart my numbers safely row, 

But eild and judment gin to say, 

Let be your sangs, and learn to pray. 


— 


am, Sir, your friend and servant, 
ALLAN RAMSAY. 
Edinburgh, May 10, 1736. W.K. 





THE BOGERT FAMILY.—From memo- 
randa of Miss A. B. of Hackensack, N. J. 

Cornelius Bogert, my grandfather, son 
of Nicholas and Alida (Ritzema) Bogert, 
says in a letter, dated 1847 :—‘ Our 
house in Broadway, built about 187 years 
ago, in which Alida, myself, John and 
James were born, has now been pulled 
down to erect a more magnificent store. 
It was on the west side of Broadway 
between Liberty and Cedar Streets. 
This being the house of his daughter, 
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Dominie Ritzema, was doubtless often 
there, during his New York pastorate. 
The Asia man-of-war, when bombarding 
New York, fired a ball right through 
this house, which shot across the bed 
where lay Alida Ritzema Bogert and 
her son Cornelius, then a babe.” 

Two sons of Nicholas Bogert and 
Maria Quick, his first wife, (his second 
being Alida Ritzema) were patriot sol- 
diers in New Jersey, during the Revolu- 
tion. Both lost their lives in the service, 
one being drowned, by foul means as 
was supposed, and the other shot in the 
battle of Springfield, 1780. To this we 
add a paragraph in the words of Miss 
B.: “My father’s eldest full brother, 
David Ritzema Bogert, scouted down to 
Hoboken, and we have a Scotch broad- 
sword, taken by him from a British 
cavalry soldier in an orchard. My uncle 
was in a tree and covered him with his 
musket until he threw down sword and 
pistols, and was then allowed to ride 
away. The pistols, I think, are all in 
possession of some of our family.” 

W. H. 

MA@SACHUSETTS REPENTANCE.—JDos- 
tonin New England, November 13, 1727. 
The late dreadful Earthquake was felt 
at Guilford in Connecticut Colony, 160 
Miles from this Place, where it was so 
violent that it shook down a Chimney, 
threw open the Doors of the Ministers 
House, tolled a Bell, removed Blocks in 
the Chimney Corner, and a Chest about 
the Floor, and shook the Houses to a 
great Degree; the Shock lasted about a 
Minute, A considerable Town in this 
Province has been so awaken’d by this 
awful Providence, that the Women have 
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generally laid aside their Hoop Petti- 
coats. PETERSFIELD, 
THE MQUND-BUILDERS.—Since my ar- 
ticle on the mound - builders appeared 
(II. 533) there has come into my pos- 
session, through Mr. J. P. Butler, a 
well-known lawyer of Saratoga Springs, 
another copper spear, precisely similar 
to those given in the September num- 
ber. It was picked up, two feet below 
the surface, in a field belonging to Elijah 
M. Rounds, in the town of Schroon, be- 
tween Schroon and Paradox Lakes. I 
take occasion to add, that I have lately 
learned from Mr. Parish that he took the 
pipe, account of which I also gave, from 
a mound, and not from a simple flat 
grave. WILLIAM L. STONE, 
Jersey City Heights. 


WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS AT 
VALLEY FORGE.— The house which 
Washington occupied during the winter 
of 1777 was built in 1759 by John Potts 
of Pottstown, Pa., and left by him to his 
son Isaac Potts, who sold it in 1805 to 
Joseph Paul, who subsequently sold it 
to James Jones in 1826, in whose family 
possession it still remains. IuLus. 


WHAT’s IN A NAME.—Died in Somers, 
Connecticut, the widow Mary Sexton, 
aged g1 years; she practiced midwifery 
55 years, and by her records she was at 
the birth of 1000 children; she was the 
mother of 11.—M. Y. LZvening Post, 
June 12, 1806. PETERSFIELD. 


THE GRAVE CREEK MOUND.—There 
having been some misconception as to 
the opinions entertained, concerning this 
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so-called discovery, by the International 
Congress of Americanists, which met at 
Nancy in 1875, a formal declaration was 
made on its behalf at the late session at 
Luxembourg, “that the Americanists 
met at Nancy neither admit the ver- 
sion of Mr. Luy-Bing (who asserted the 
true character of the mound), nor the 
authenticity of the inscription, nor the 
existence on the soil of pre-Columbian 
America of any semitic element.” The 
question may now be considered as set- 
tled, and the genuineness of the inscrip- 
tion condemned. EDITOR. 
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‘THE PLAN OF CHARLESTON.—Rous- 
seau in his confessions, Part I. Book V. 
(1732-1736) says: “My uncle Bernard 
had some years before crossed over to 
the Carolinas to build the city of Charles- 
ton, the plan of which he had given. 
He died there soon after.” 

Gabriel Bernard, as Rousseau else- 
where in the same volume says, was the 
brother of his mother. He was an engi- 
neer, and had served in the Empire and 
in Hungary under Prince Eugene. He 
distinguished himself at the siege and 
in the battle of Belgrade. Later he was 
employed on the fortifications of Geneva, 
where Jean Jacques was under his 
guardianship. 

Is anything known of his residence 
at Charleston or of the plan ? 

J. A. &. 

EARLY IMPROVEMENT IN NAVIGATION. 
—Joseph Morgan petitioned the General 
Assembly of New ¥ork, May 28, 1714, 
“That he had invented a Machine, 
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whereby to row aship or boat with much 
swiftness against wind and tide, praying 
leave to bring in an act, to entitle said 
Morgan to the sole benefit of said 
invention for acertain number of years.” 
The house ordered that leave be given 
to bring in a bill according to the prayer 
of the petition; there the matter rested ; 
no bill was offered nor further mention 
of the inventor occurs in the journals. 
Information is wanted as to the exist- 
ence of the original petition, or any 
details in regard to the machine or its 
inventor. W. K. 
CooPER’S HISTORY OF THE WESTERN 
COUNTIES OF NEW yorK.—In his View 
of the United States: Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, [1819] Mackenzie quotes a “ Hizs- 
tory of the First Settlements in the West- 
ern Counties of New York,” by “ the late 
Judge Cooper.” Is such a book now 
extant ? G. H. M. 
STINKING-LINGO INDIANS.—A letter 
written from Charleston, S. C., October 
17, 1759, after describing an attempt to 
murder the Hon. Mr. Atkin, who was 
giving a “grand talk” to the «Creek 
Indians at Tuckabatches Town, contains 
the following paragraph: ‘‘ I am just now 
informed that the fellow who struck Mr. 
Atkin is a Stinking-Lingo Indian, though 
he lived in the Cussitan Town; that Mr. 
Atkin would never admit him or shake 
hands with him ; and that the first blow 
was made when Mr. Atkin was at that 
period of his talk relating to the taking 
away the trade from the Stinking-Lingo 
people. ‘The assassin’s Indian name is 
Huthleypoa (enemy hunter). 
What was the proper name of this 
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tribe, where were they located and what 
caused this odd name to be applied to 
them ? PETERSFIELD. 


CoL. JOHN BUTLER.—Was Colonel 
John Butler, who commanded the British 
forces at Wyoming, July 3, 1778, anative 
of New England? If so, where was he 
born ? or was he a native of Old England ? 

B. C. S. 

NEW YORK EMIGRATION SOCIETY.—We 
have in our hands a circular of this So- 
ciety, dated May 22, 1794, and we learn 
from the appendix of the New York 
Directory of that year that a meeting 
was held in this city on that day, at 
which it was “ Resolved, that from the 
great increase of emigration from Eu- 


rope to the United States, it is expedient 
to form such a Society,” which was ac- 


cordingly then instituted. Its objects 
were humane, and philanthropic, and 
specially for “affording information and 
encouragement to emigrants on their 
first arrival, &c.”” The chief practical 
feature of the Society was a Commit- 
tee of Conference and Correspondence, 
to be elected by ballot every six months. 
It was to meet every Saturday evening 
at 8 o’clock in Water street, near Crane’s 
wharf. The first committee consisted 
of the following prominent citizens: 
Melancton Smith, corner of Dover and 
Cherry streets; Dr. Dingley, corner of 
Ferry and Gold streets; Orange Webb, 
162 Water street ; Dr. Mitchell, Colum- 
bia College ; Alexander Cuthill, corner 
of Nassau and Market streets; James 
Lee, 142 Pearl streets; Levi Wayland 
(also Secretary), bookseller, 151 Water 
street. The President was William Sing, 
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merchant, 138 Pearl street, a member of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce. 
Possibly our circular may be the only 
surviving original one of this Society. 
How long did it continue ? W. H. 


REPLIES 


CHASTELLUX MEmorRS.—(I. 258, 329-) 
Referring to the April number of 1877, 
where the inquiry is made if there is a 
copy in this country of the edition 
printed on board the French squadron 
off Newport in 1780, and to my reply in 
the next number, which notes that Mr. 
Sumner’s copy was not found with his 
books when they were received by Har- 
vard College, I now observe by the 
title of the book in the Harvard Library 
Bulletin, No. 6 (for rst June, 1878), p. 
175, that the copy seems to have been 
found, as a transcript is given of manu- 
script notes in it, with other matter. 
Perhaps the work is rare enough to make 
it worth your while to print the title, 
notes and all, as given in the Bulletin. 
In case this is thought proper, I append 
the same: 

“ [CHASTELLUX, Francois Jean, Mar- 
quis de}. Voyage de Newport 4 Phila- 
dephie [ste], Albany, &c. Newport, de 
Vimprimerie royale de l'escadre |1780.| 
small 40. Vign.” 

At the top of the title-page is written, 
“A Mr. Sumner, souvenir de Paris. Ed. 
Laboulaye.” Under the title is another 
manuscript note, reading: “ Cette rela- 
tion qui n’a été tirée qu’A 24 exemplaires, 
dont 10 ou 12 seulement sont parvenus 
en Europe, et qui fut imprimée 4 bord 
de l’Escadre de Rhode Island, est de Mr. 
le Marquis de Chastellux, et a été reim- 
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primée dans ses Voyages dans l’Amérique 
Septentrionale. Paris 1788, 2 vol. in 8°. 
(2me Ed’on). C’est une rareté biblio- 
graphique. Ed. Laboulaye.” 

This is the first edition of the author’s 
work, etitled “ Voyage dans l’Amérique 
Septentrionale.” See Quérard’s “La 
France” litt., II, 147, and the “ Aver- 
tissement de l’imprimeur ” in the subse- 
quently published edition of the book, 
Paris, 1786; also translated in the Lon- 
don edition, 1787. 

Boston. SAMUEL A. GREEN. 

CoL. JOHN LASHER.—(I. 129, 261.) 
This brave officer died at New York 
City February 22, 1806, aged 83 years. 
His funeral took place from the resi- 
dence of Henry Mesterton, an attorney 
at law, No. 46 Beekman street. H. S. 


MELLEN FAMILY.—(I. 260.) An in- 
quiry was made some months since in 
this Magazine concerning this family, 
genealogically. A venerable lady in this 
city of that name before marriage gives 
us the following items : 

Col. James Mellen, her grandfather, 
of New Braintree, Mass., was a Revolu- 
tionary officer. He married a daughter 
of Jonathan Russell, sister of Rev. 
John Russell of New Braintree. Their 
children were Dr. David of Hudson, N. 
Y.; William of Pittsfield, Mass., who mar- 
ried Lucretia, daughter of Dr. Perez 
Marsh of Dalton, Mass., and James, who 
removed West. The children of William 
Mellen were as follows: 1. Lovett; 
2. John S.; 3. Christopher M.; 4. William 
H.; 5. Elizabeth, who married Timothy 
Kellogg of New York city ; 6. Mary W., 
who married Samuel Leeds of New 
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York city; 7. Martha, who married 
Joseph Benjamin, of Carbondale, Pa.; 
8. Charlotte, who married Wm. W. 
Pinneo, of Elizabeth, N. J. Their 
family residence was for many years 
Hudson, N. Y. W. H. 

GEN. JOHN BEATTY.—(I. 373.) The 
following remarks on the removal of 
General Beatty from the office of Secre- 
tary of State of New Jersey by the 
Democratic Legislature appears in the 
Trenton Federalist of November, 1805: 
“General Beatty was early distinguished 
by his attachment to American Liberty. 
He held a Colonel’s commission in the 
Continental Army in the year ’76, and 
was among the few gallant adherents of 
the great Washington after the unsuc- 
cessful battle of Long Island and dur- 
ing the succeeding gloomy period in our 
revolutionary history. As Secretary, it 
was justly observed by Judge Anderson, 
that the State never had a better, never 
had so good an officer. He found the 
public records in the utmost confusion 
—he has left them in the best possible 
state of order, For two years past he 
has received little or no compensation 
for his services, and now his office is 
taken from him and given to another 
[James Linn], already holding an ap- 
pointment worth a thousand or-fifteen 
hundred dollars a year.” 

TRENTON, 

THE FOUR KINGS OF CANADA.—(II. 
151, 313, 371, 503.) Extract of a letter 
Srom“ Trent Town,” New Jersey, dated 
April 18, 1755. “The antient King of 
the Mohawks (the same who was in 
England in Queen Anne’s Time) came 
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down with some of his Warriors this 
Winter to Philadelphia, and assured 
them of his Friendship, though he own’d 
many of the young Mohawks were gone 
over to the Enemy. They were enter- 
tained at the Stadt house, and made 
their Appearance also among the Ladies 
on the Assembly Night, where they 
danced the Scalping Dance with all its 
Horrors, and almost terrified the Com- 
pany out of its Wits. I must tell you 
they brought with them a beautiful 
young Lady, who in publick made the 
Indian compliment, a Tendre of her 
Person to the Governor; as gallant a 
Man as he is, he was quite confounded 
at that Time. I know not if he ac- 
cepted her.” PETERSFIELD. 


PROPHECY OF THE GREATNESS OF 
AMERICA.—(II. 557.) The verses quoted 
by Newport are from an ode entitled The 
Muse Recalled, written March 6, 1781, 
by Sir William Jones. 

PETERSFIELD. 

PLANS AND ForTs IN AMERICA.—(II. 
566.) Rich’s Bibliotheca Americana 
Nova gives the date of the first publica- 
tion as 1763, and states that the plates, 
thirty in number, were engraved by P. 
Andrews. The title page was changed 
probably after the death of the compiler, 
John Rocque, the date altered to 1765, 
and the name of Mary Ann Rocque, as 
publisher, added. On the first map, one 
of New York City, the change of date 
from 1762 to 1763 is quite evident. 

John Rocque was the well-known 
compiler of a Plan of London, 1748; 
Map of ten miles around London, 1749; 
The Travellers’ Assistant or Road Book, 
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1763, an octavo, giving all the roads 
and cross-roads in the United Kingdom. 
One of his latest publications was a four- 
sheet General Map of North America. 
BIBLION. 


A TRAVELED MOHAWK.—(II. 440.) 
In the Magazine for July, 1878, I find 
an extract from the Daily Adveritser, 
August 6, 1788, with the above heading, 
signed J. A.S. The extract is (in part): 
“In the late vessel from France came 
passenger Peter Otsiquette, who, we are 
told, is a son to the King of the Six Na- 
tions, and whom the Marquis de la 
Fayette some time since sent to France 
to be educated,” etc. I am not aware 
that the Six Nations, of which the Mo- 
hawks was one, ever had aking, although 
some of the tribal chiefs were desig- 
nated Kings of their tribes by English 
writers—but it is the heading to the ex- 
tract, “A Traveled Mohawk,” I wish 
to criticise. 

Peter Otsiquette was not a Mohawk, 
but was an Oneida chief. In an Act of 
the Legislature of New York, passed 
March 18, 1791 (Chap. XXXII), one 
thousand acres of land are directed to 
be set apart for the use of “ Peter Otse- 
quette of the Wolf Tribe of the Oneida 
Nation.” This land was then in Her- 
kimer County, now in Westmoreland, 
Oneida County. The writer remembers 
it as “Squaw Bush,” a great place for 
berries in his boyhood days. 

In an original document now before 
me, dated Oneida, December 6, 1788, 
signed by eleven Indians as “Oneida 
Chiefs,” ten of whom, including the 
great Shonondoah and Colonel Lewey 
Cook, signed with their marks, I find 
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the well-written signature of Peter Otsi- 
quette. General La Fayette would 
hardly have taken a Mohawk chief to 
France, unless it were to test Dr. Guil- 
lotin’s machine upon an Indian. 
Utica, N. Y. M. M. J. 
COLONEL RITZEMA.—(II. 163, 312.) 
In his biographical sketch of this officer, 
Mr. Hall omits the statement relative to 
his discharge from arrest in July, 1776, 
to be found in the “General Orders 
from Head Quarters,” under date, 
“New York, July the 17th, 1776,” 
which is as follows: “The Court of In- 
quiry upon Col. Ritzema’s conduct hav- 
ing reported that no other of the charges 
made against him were supported, except 
that of using disrespectful expressions 
of Brigadier-General Lord Sterling, and 
his Lordship having generously over- 
looked the personal affront offered him, 
the General orders that all further pro- 
ceedings cease, and that Col. Ritzema 
be discharged from his arrest.” 
Brownsville, Pa. H. E. H. 
E pLurinus unumM.—(II. 444, 568.) 
In the American Journal of Numismat- 
ics for 1870, Vol. V., p. 27, is a brief 
article by Dr. Samuel A. Green of Bos- 
ton, which is entitled “Origin of E 
Pluribus Unum.” Dr. G. says that the 
only expression similar to it to be found 
in the classics is in Virgil’s A/oretum, 
line 103, “e pluribus unus,” and Hor- 
race, 2d Ep. m1. 212, “de pluribus 
una;”’ that it was for over one hundred 
years one of the mottoes of Zhe Gen- 
tleman's Magasine, hence doubtless its 
origin on United States coins ; that it 
is claimed that it was first suggested by 
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Mr. W. Barton of Philadelphia, 1782 ; 
that on the New York “ doubloon,” and 
one of the New York coppers of 1787, 
and one of the Washington cents of 
1791, occurs the legend, “ Unum e plu- 
ribus;’”’ while on the “ Immunis Colum- 
bia” of 1787, the New Jersey cent of 
1786 and the Kentucky cent of 1791 it 
is “E pluribus unum,” and also that it 
appeared for the first time on the na- 
tional coinage of 1796. H. E. H. 
Brownsville, Pa. 





BOOKS WANTED, 


We beg to inform our subscribers that here- 
after we shall devote so much of this column as 
may be necessary to a department of BOOKS 
WANTED. TZhrough this medium collectors will 
be enabled to communicate with each other, and 
thus perhaps acquire books for which they have 
sought elsewhere in vain, or dispose of books for 
which they may have no further use, Collectors 
desiring to avail themselves of this column will 
please give their addresses in full, so that those 
who wish to communicate with them can do so 
directly, and not through us, 

RATES, 30 cents a line of ten words, Adver- 
tisements must be accompanied by the cash in every 
instance. A. S. BARNES & CO. 


O. H. MARSHALL, Buffalo, N. Y. 

St. John Hector (Créve Coeur) Letters from 
an American Farmer. Philadelphia, Matthew 
Carey. 1793. 

J. Sabin & Sons, 84 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 
Burke’s Virginia, 4 vols., 8vo, erczt. 
Beverly’s Virginia, escut, 

(Peters, S.) History of Connecticut, London 
edition, uncut, 

Brereton’s Virginia, 4to. 

Bullock’s Virginia, 4to. 

Hamor’s Virginia, 4to, original edition. 

Weymouth’s Voyage to Virginia, 4to. 

Hariot’s Virginia, London, 1588, 4to. 


J. Hore Suror, Lock Box 1088, Zanesville, O. 

Has for sale or exchange for historical works, 
a copy of Knight’s Shakespeare, Virtue & Yor- 
ston’s Edition,,2 vols., 4to, illustrated and hand- 
somely bound, 
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(Publishers of Historical Works wishing Notices, will address the Editor, with 


Copies, Box 100, Station D—N. Y. Post office.) 


DECOUVERTES ET ETABLISSEMENTS 
DES FRANCAIS DANS L’OUEST ET DANS LE 
SUD DE L’'AMERIQUE SEPTENTRIONALE (1614- 
1754). 
receuillis et publiés par PIERRE MARGRY. 
Troisiéme Partie (1669-1698), 
Imprimerie de D, Jouaust. 


Mémoires et Documents Originaux 


8vo, pp. 656. 
Paris, 1878, 


This is the third of a series, which we state 
by authority is to consist of six volumes, besides 
a folio atlas of maps. This publication is made 
under an Act of Congress passed March 3, 1873, 
which authorized the joint Committee on the 
Library to purchase and print a series of unpub- 
lished historical documents relating to the early 
lrench discoveries in the Northwest and on the 
Mississippi. The edition 1s limited to five hun- 
dred sets, but we learn from Mr, Margry that 
he contemplates issuing a second edition, with 
an introduction and notes, at his own cost. 

The volume before us includes a table of the doc- 
uments comprised in the three volumes already 
issued, all of which relate to the Expeditions of 
de La Salle, and the sources from which they 
were obtained, namely: the Archives of the 
Prefecture of Seine and Oise, the National Ar- 
chives, the Bibliothéque Nationale, the Archives 
of the Minister of Marine and the Colonies, the 
Depot of Charts, Plans and Journals of the Ma- 
rine, the Communications of M. the Abbé Fail- 
lon, of the Abbé Ferland and of Mme. Em de 
Montruffet (the papers of the family of de La 
Salle). 

In the pages of the volume before us, which 
are entitled A Search for the Mouths of the 
Mississippi, and a Voyage across the Continent, 
from the Coast of Texas to Quebec, 1669-1698, 
Chapter I, recites the demand of Louis XIV. of 
the right to navigate every sea, his threat of re- 
prisals upon Spain should French vessels be 
attacked in the Gulf of Mexico, and the weak- 
ness and sufferings of the Spaniards in America. 
Chapter II. recites the proposal of La Salle, re- 
turned from the discovery of the Mississippi, 
descending from Canada, to find its opening 
into the Gulf of Mexico, He proposed there 
to establish the station desired by Colbert for 
the protection of French vessels, In time of 
war this settlement would favor the conquest of 
the rich countries bordering on the Mississippi. 
Chapter III. contains the offer made by the 
Comte de Pefialossa to settle the French on 
the Rio Bravo, and finally to conquer New Bis- 
cay, and the possibility of a combination of his 
prospects with those of La Salle. Chapter IV. 
contains the relations of the Abbé Bernou with 
the Count de Pefialossa and Cavelier de La Salle. 


Chapter V. gives the account of Henri Joutel of 
the last expedition of LaSalle, hisdeparture from 
France and station at St. Domingo; the explora- 
tion of the Gulf of Mexico for the discovery of 
the Mississippi; the establishment of a colony 
on the coast of Texas; the discovery by M. 
de La Salle of the interior country as far as 
Cenis; the assassination of the discoverer and 
of his nephew, Crevel de Montrenger; the 
fatal quarrel of the murderers. The Abbé 
Cavelier, Father Anastasius Douay, young Cave- 
lier and Joutel continue to ascend the continent 
from Cenis to Quebec. The return to France 
(24 July, 1684—8 December, 1688). Chapter 
VI. is composed of the last report and last letter 
of Cavelier de La Salle (1686-1687); the Procés- 
verbal drawn up by the discoverer before con- 
ducting his brother to the Mississippi. Chapter 
VII. gives the letters of Henri de ‘Tonty upon 
what he had heard concerning M. de La Salle; 
the voyage he undertook in search of him, and 
his early departure to march against the Lro- 
quois (1686-1689). Chapter VIII. describes the 
movements of the Spaniards on occasion of the 
supposed occupation of the Bay of Saint Esprit 
by the French (1686-1688), Chapter IX., the 
uneasiness in the metropolis concerning the fate 
of La Salle ; the arrival there of the Abbé Jean 
Cavelier. Chapter X. is the Report of Jean 
Cavelier on the necessity of continuing the ex- 
pedition of his brother (1690), Chapter XI. 
describes the stir among the enemies of La Salle 
at the arrival of the Abbé Jean Cavelier, and 
the manner in which they attacked the memory 
of the Discoverer when they learned of his death, 
Chapter XII. relates the fate of the colonists of 
La Salle’s settlement at the Bay of St. Louis. 

The reader will readily see the graphic inter- 
est of the documents which fill these twelve 
chapters. ‘They abound in picturesque descrip- 
tions of country, accounts of the habits of the 
aborigines, who had never seen a white man 
until La Salle’s adventurous expedition, and the 
romantic incidents which attended the journey 
across the continent. The Jesuits appear to 
have been the ‘‘ sworn enemies” of de La Salle, 
whose independent character would not bend to 
their presumptuous dictation ; and their perse- 
cution of Peiialossa, whom they seem to have 
stripped of his property and held banished from 
his country by their intrigues, corroborate the , 
charge of an interference amounting to per- 
sonal enmity. The anxiety in France at the 
fate of La Salle reminds us singularly of the 
universal sympathy for a long lost traveler on 
another continent. Even the Grand Monarque 
interested himself to know what had befallen 
his faithful servant. 
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The details of his murder, by some mutineers 
of his troop on a voyage of discovery to the 
Illinois country from the Texas coast, are re- 
cited with a simplicity which awaken personal 
feeling. _We have already extracted many pas- 
sages, and printed them for the benefit of our 
readers, and shall continue to select others, but 
we hope the entire series may soon be presented 
in an English dress. 


THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS AS RESORTS 
OF HEALTH AND PLEASURE. By S. G. W. 
BENJAMIN. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 274. HArR- 
PER & BROTHERS. New York, 1878. 

This most readable work on the islands of the 
North Atlantic is specially intended for the 
traveling public. In its design and execution 
it reminds the foreign traveler of the inimitable 
Guides-Joane,. which include history, romance 
and tradition, with practical advice concerning 
employment of time, places to be visited and 
the accommodation for man and beast. 

Those islands have been alone selected for 
notice which are free from yellow fever and 
malaria. The Bahamas, Azores, Channel, 
Magdalen Islands, Madeira, Teneriffe, New- 
foundland, the Bermudas, Belle Isle en Mer, 
Prince Edward's Island, the Isles of Shoals, 
Cape Breton Island and the Isle of Wight have 
chapters of their own, all copiously illustrated 
with scenes, figures and portraits, which at once 
familiarize the reader with the peculiarities of 
nature and life. A copious appendix, the au- 
thor says, contains the pith of the book, con- 
veying abundant information as to the attrac- 
tions of each island for both invalids and sports- 
men, sanitary statistics, the means of reaching 
these resorts, the hotels and the cost of living. 

In these sea-girt abodes all conditions of health 
may be gratified. 


THE FEDERAL RELATIONS OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH EXAMINED 
IN LETTERS TO A VIRGINIA CHURCHMAN, 
By G. W. RIDGELY. 8vo, pp. 144. CLAXTON, 
ReMSEN & HAFFELFINGER. Philadelphia, 
1878, 

In this pamphlet those interested in the gov- 
ernment of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
will find an argument, which Bishop Perry con- 
siders ‘fan important contribution to the dis- 
cussion of a subject which has occupied the 
minds of the most profound students of church 
constitution and polity from the time of the late 
Dr. Hawks to this day.” In his preface, the 
author describes the American ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal to bea composite institution, Half court, 


half jury, it determines the deepest questions of 
law as well as the plainest issues of fact. 


He 
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allows that the judgments thus rendered are 
sometimes more distinguished for promptitude 
than wisdom ; and that good men, required to 
discharge duties for which they are not qualified, 
become the victims of thoughtless ridicule and 
unmerited contempt. 

In this the Reverend Doctor finds a noticeable 
difference between the mother church in Eng- 
land and her daughterin America. The former, 
we quote his words, seems to have connected the 
worst ecclesiastical legislation known to Protest- 
ant Christendom with (in some respect) the best 
ecclesiastical judiciary. He calls ‘‘her legisla- 
ture the worst, because in ignominious vassal- 
age to the State she allows her laws to be made 
in Parliament, and of course to be at the mercy 
of demagogues and politicians;” and he considers 
her judiciary the best, because these laws are in- 
terpreted by the most thoroughly trained legal 
minds in the kingdom. 

The animadversion upon the demagogue ten- 
dencies of a British Parliament sounds strangely 
to our ears from an Episcopalian source. But 
for the connection of Church with State by the 
English establishment, and the large revenues 
it granted and secured to the Church, it is 
questionable whether it would have been able to 
maintain its supremacy in the United Kingdom, 
THE LIVES OF THE SIGNERS OF THE 

Declaration of Independence. By N. Dwicut, 

Esq. 12mo, pp. 373. A. S. BARNES & Co. 

New York, Chicago and New Orleans, 1876. 

This is a new edition of a work first published 
in 1851, to supply in a cheap form a general 
knowledge of the distinguished men whose 
names are set to the declaration of American 
Independence. It is thus brought within the 
reach of the youth of the Republic. 





AB-SA-RA-KA, LAND OF MASSACRE, 
being the Experience of an Officer’s Wife on 
the Plains, with an outline of Indian Opera- 
tions and Conferences, from 1865 to 1878. 
By Colonel Henry B. CARRINGTON, U.S.A. 
12mo, pp. 378. J. B. Lirrincorr & Co, Phil- 
adelphia, 1878. 

This is the third edition of the narrative pre- 
pared in 1866 by Margaret Irvin Carrington at 
the suggestion of General Sherman, who re- 
commended to her the preservation of a daily 
record of the events of her experience, by 
summer and winter, on the plains, and her visit 
to Absaraka, home of the Crows. This new 
edition contains a preface by Col. Carrington. 
The text is illustrated by sketches, portraits of 
Indians, costumes, and two maps, showing an 
outline of Indian operations on the plains. 
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THE STUDENT’S COMMON-PLACE 
Book, A CYCLOPEDIA OF ILLUSTRATION AND 
Fact, TopIcALLY ARRANGED. For the use 
of Students in every Department of English 
Literature, interleaved for additions. Volume 
I. English literature, with an Appendix, 
containing hints on the formation of a Stu- 
dent’s Library, etc., etc. By HEnry J. Fox, 
D.D., Professor in the State University of 
South Carolina, 4to, pp. 133. A.S. BARNES 
& Co. New York, Chicago and New Orleans. 
In this volume the author informs us that he 

gives the result of over thirty years of miscella- 

neous reading, arranged upon a plan suggested 
by Todd’s Index rerum and Poole’s Index to 

Periodical Literature. The first volume, inter- 

leaved with excellent paper, and fine head lines 

and side rulings for subject divisions, is strictly 
limited to English Prose Literature. There is 
no more excellent manner of securing the result 
of reading than by the regular jotting down of 
such passages as strike the judgment ; but, on 
the other hand, the exercise of a ripe judgment 
is necessary. For this reason it is better to put 
in the hands of the youthful reader a well-made 
index for amplification and correction by anno- 
tation than to entrust the beginning of a Com- 
mon-Place book to his own uninstructed efforts. 

We heartily commend this excellent volume, 

which we shall be glad to have always at our 

elbow. 


FAMILY RECORDS. PRIVATE 
With an Appendix, containing mis- 
8vo, pp. 40. Philadelphia, 


PARRY 
edition. 
cellaneous items. 
1877. 

. This valuable edition to family genealogy is 
compiled by Richard Randolph Parry of Phila- 
delphia, apparently as the base of a more ex- 
tended history of the Parry family. 


A HISTORY OF MARYLAND, FROM ITS 
SETTLEMENT TO 1877, WITH THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE STATE, embellished with fine 
Engravings, for the use of schools. By HENRY 
ONDERDONK, Head Master of St. James. 
Fifth revised enlarged edition. 12mo, pp. 376. 
JoHN Murpuy & Co, Baltimore, 1878. 
The favor with which the public has received 

this little volume has led the author to publish a 

new edition, and afforded opportunity for some 

additions, which will more thoroughly adapt it 
to the use of the class-room, Thé portion that 
relates to the period of the civil war has been 

re-written, This work has been adopted as a 
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text-book by the public schools of the city of 
Baltimore, and recommended by the State Board 
of Education for adoption by all the schools of 
the State. The Constitution of the State is ap- 
pended. 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND 
INDUSTRY FOR 1877. Edited by SPENCER F. 
BAIRD, with the assistance of eminent men of 
science. 8vo, pp. 480. HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York, 1878. 

This volume, by the distinguished gentleman 
who has recently, after long service in the same 
line, succeeded the late Professor Henry in the 
direction of the Smithsonian Institution, is the 
seventh of a series commenced in 1871, as a 
continuation of the Annual of Scientific Dis- 
covery undertaken in 1850. The continuous 
record, therefore, covers a period of twenty- 
seven years—years replete with discoveries of 
the greatest importance. The matter is divided 
into subjects, as Astronomy, Physics of the Globe, 
Physics, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, etc., 
each treated by the most eminent professors in 
each branch of inquiry. There are chapters upon 
agriculture and rural economy, which the farmer 
may examine with profit, and another on indus- 
trial statistics, which will interest a large class. 
A department of scientific bibliography, a record 
of necrology, in which are many well-known 
names, and a careful index complete this valu- 
able and admirably arranged volume. 


AMERICAN COINAGE AND CUR- 
RENCY. An Essay read before the Social 
Science Congress at Cincinnati, May 22, 1878, 
by DARBIN WARD. 8vo, pp. 20. ROBERT 
CLARKE & Co. Cincinnati, 1878. 

The main object of this essay is to show that 
the volume of all currency, whether metal or 
paper, should be made self-regulating. The 
problem of specie resumption is not discussed, 
and the adoption of the system here recom- 
mended is not urged until after resumption shall 
have taken place. The subdivisions of the sub- 
ject, as Measure of Value, Medium of Exchange, 
Self-regulating Volume, and Machinery of Pa- 
per Issue, show the method of treatment. The 
author takes what we believe to be sound views 
as to the necessary restriction of the issue of 
currency by Government authority, and of a 
Government supervision of such interference, 
He opposes the State bank system of issues, 
and believes with us that paper issues will be 
hereafter made by the authority of the Federal 
Government. We believe with him also that 
it will not be long before all issues will be made 
by the Federal Government directly. We en- 
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